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Vft  need  more  buaineee  teachers.  Fred  Cook  and  three  Coe  College  seniors  made  a  survey  to  find  out  .  . . 
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Electrics  simplify  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  typing.  Remington 
simplifies  the  Electric.  The  Reming¬ 
ton  Electric  “Natural  81o|)e’’ 
keyboard,  normal  operating  features 
and  non-misfiring  key  action 
enables  the  stuflent  to  make  the 
transition  to  manual  typewriters 
without  t ime-wasting,  difficult 
adjustment  periods.  Educators  and 
businessmen  agree  that  the 
more  versatile  the  typist,  the  more 
valuable  the  employee.  In  today’s 
“electriomanual’’  office,  the 
Remington  Electric  trained  student 
is  (piicky  able  to  take  her  place 
at  either  type  of  station  .  .  .  without 
*  costly  “changeover”  delays. 
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Sand  for  troo  booklot:  BEA  Outdo  to  Tooching  Doctric  Typing  (REI591),  Romington  Rond.  Room  1148  315  Fourth  Auonuo,  Now  York  10,  N.  V. 
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Contents  of  this  folder 

Pw  NM  TMlfcMI 

SuggetUoHM  for  Uilitg  the  Unit, 

Kay  to  tha  Study.  Qultxaa. .... 


Inaida  Front  Corar 
.Itulda  Back  Corar 


With  the  ropid  cMceptance  of  liquid  duplicating  as  a 
means  of  speeding  office  paperwork,  job  applicants  (your 
pupils)  qualified  to  operate  duplicators  are  more  quickly 
placed  and  more  certain  to  progress.  Then  too,  prior 
knowledge  and  training  with  ditto  inspires  the  new 
employee  to  advance  worthwhile  suggestions  and  short¬ 
cuts  that  can  mean  rapid  promotion. 

This  DITTO  Course  will  soon  become  a  favorite  subject 
with  your  students  because  it  combines  the  functioning 
and  operation  of  liquid  duplicating  machines  with  meth¬ 
ods  and  business  applications.  Course  consists  of  five 
30-minute  lessons  printed  on  ditto  masters  which  per¬ 
mits  personal  copies  to  be  made  of  each  lesson  for  each 
student.  They're  yours  free,  when  you  mail  the  coupon. 


Pra-Study;  Tha  Ditto  Duplicator, . .  .Maitar  Workakaat  I 

Laaaom  1:  Typing  a  Maatar . Mattar  Workakaat  2 

Laaaon  2:  Running  Coplaa . Maatar  Workakaat  3 

Laaaon  3;  Corracting  Maatera . Maatar  Workakaat  4 

Laaaon  4:  Sacurlng  Attractlva  Effacta  Maatar  Workakaat 5 
Laaaon  5;  Unit  Rarlaw  ....  Maatar  Workakaat  6 


l>ITTO.INC..3300W.M«rflw«St.*CMMt«ia,flf. 
Af  MO  co«t  or  obligotloM  to  mo,  plooto  Mod 
iNOi  S-Loaaon  Ditto  Courao. 
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Presents  its  1955 


an  Achievement  of  25  Years 


B«gin  1955  with  a  n«w 
Mon«y  Manci9«m«nt  Library 

Never  i>efore — even  from  HFC — have  you  had  such  a  compact, 
complete  library  of  upoto-the-miniite  money  management  hookleta 
and  filmatrip  lectures  to  help  teach  buyniannhip  and  the  wise  han* 
dling  of  money.  All  of  these  teaching  aids  have  been  thoroughly 
checked  with  authorities  in  education,  government,  and  industry. 


Diractor  •#  Cmmutim  E^acolian  •  HawtaiiaM  Ewanca  Carparotiaa 


F)R  a  quarter  of  a  century,  educators  like  yourself 
have  turned  to  HF'C  for  practical  help  in  teaching 
both  students  and  adults  the  facts  almut  money  manage* 
ment.  Tlirough  its  Consumer  Education  Department, 
HF(]  has  develop*'*!  and  made  available  material  that  is 
as  interesting  as  it  is  practical. 

Since  1929,  requests  for  more  than  20  million  book¬ 
lets  and  countless  filmstrip  lectures  have  come  into 
IlFC’s  Consumer  F^ducation  Department  from  teachers, 
women's  club  members,  librarians,  social  workers, 
business  and  government  personnel.  Tliese  materials 
are  supfdied  at  a  nominal  cost  and  contain  no  advertising. 

HF(^  is  justly  proud  of  the  role  these  teaching  aids 
have  played  in  helping  develop  better  money  sense 
and  sounder  standards  of  values  among  Americans, 
both  young  and  old.  We  are  especially  pleased  that  at 
this  quarter-of-a-century  anniversary  we  can  offer  you 
our  newly  revised  Money  Management  Library  and 
five  filmstrip  lectures.  Read  the  descriptive  details, 
and  send  for  your  Money  Management  materials  today. 


Your  1955  Money  Mana^johenl  Program 


12  ieolcMt— Some  of  theae  lK>oklet8  are  new.  The  others  are 
completely  revised  to  include  buymanship  data.  These  compre¬ 
hensive  lKM*klets  give  information  on  how  to  plan  spending, 
recognize  values,  and  buy  fur  specific  purposes. 

Yaw  SMS^at  ( 1 954)  A  penonalittd  ty»tem  for  planning  and  managing 
income,  CMMraa's  SyaaStag  (1952)  Practical  Mp  for  teaching 
children  how  to  handle  money.  Par  Yaaaf  MaSaras  (1954)  Explaint 
wue  handling  of  money  to  teen-agers.  Yaar  MaaSh  DaHar  (i954)  How 
to  spend  wisely  to  maintain  health,  how  to  meet  illness  and  accident 
costs.  Yaar  PaaS  Dallar  (1954)  Guides  for  meal  planning,  budgeting, 
and  buying  ftwd.  Yaar  ClaMttac  Oallar  (1954)  The  latest  information 
on  fibers,  fabrics,  wardrobe  planning,  purchasing  and  care.  Yaar  ShaMar 
DaUar  (i954)  Pointers  on  buying,  building  and  financing  a  home; 
check  list  for  renting.  Yaar  Haaia  ParaUMafs  Oallar  (1952)  Furnish¬ 
ings  and  decorating  ideas  including  buying  guides.  Yaar  Snalsaisat 
DaHar  (1954)  Planning  and  selection  of  equipment  for  food  prepara¬ 
tion  and  storage,  for  laundry  and  home  cleaning.  Yaar  HacraaHaa  Dallar 
(1952)  How  to  plan  recreation  to  get  the  most  from  leisure  time.  Yaar 
Ifca^Hws  DaHar  (1950)  How  to  buy;  how  to  judge  values;  how  to 
become  a  skillful  shopper.  CaasaaMr  CraHH  Pacts  far  Yaa  (1952) 
Explains  different  forms  of  consumer  credit. 
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PImiw  itrnd  me,  on  free  loan  for  one  week,  the  film¬ 
strip  lectures  I  have  checkeii  lirlow.  I  have  listed 
dates  at  least  one  month  in  advance  of  date  I  plan 
to  show  tln^m. 

Prtvfrma  All«riiBta 

Data:  Dalai 

SwStsMnt  far  Sstfar  IMsf  ____  _____ 

(3i  mm.  k/u) 

Whal  k  Vswr  ISasplas  Scaraf  _  _____ 

00  aSa.  b/ar) 

Dr  aw  lag  WaS  b  a  Oaaia  _ _  _____ 

OS  aSa.  b  'w) 

Haw  la  bIraMb  Vaar  food  DaSari  _____  - 

(37  aSa.  rotor) 

Haw  la  Ura  Caawaaar  Crodtt  Wlaafy  ____ 

(3$  mir*.  b/w) 


jena  jor  your  otwKieut  ana  jumsinps  utaayi 

Household  Finance  Corporation 
Consumer  Education  Depsnlment  No.  IW-I-S 
919  N.  Michipon  Ave.,  Chicogo  11,  Illinois 

CH  Please  send  me  the  complete  library  which  includes  all  booklets  listed 
below,  plus  an  attractive  slipcaae  as  illustrated.  I  enclose  tl.OO  to  cover 
handling  and  mailing  costs. 

CZ]  Please  send  me  c.opies  of  the  booklets  checked  below.  I  enclose  10^ 
per  booklet  to  cover  handling  and  mailing  costs. 


Na.  of 

Copiaa 


AaMmnl 

EaelaaaS 


No.  of 
Copiaa 


AbmmbI 

KarfoaaS 


.  Vaar  Sadgar 
.  OSWraa'i  tgaadlag 


.  Vaar  H 
OaM( 
.Vaar 


tgalgaitat  OaMar 


Monoy  Managomont  Filmstrip  Locturos— MFC  filmstrip  lectures 
now  present  both  money  management  and  buymanship  infor¬ 
mation.  They  are  available  on  free  loan.  Filmstrip  lectures  in¬ 
clude  a  silent  filmstrip  (for  a  35-mm  filmstrip  projector),  a  script 
to  read  while  pictures  are  shown,  and  program  pointers  on  film¬ 
strip  presentation.  Please  reserve  at  least  one  month  in  advance 
of  showing  date. 

ladfsHiit  for  ■otior  Living — Dramatir  presentation  of  a  practical  and 
easy  way  to  budget  family  expenditures. 

Wlml  Is  Yowr  Sfcogflng  Scars  t — Analysis  of  shttpping  habits,  showing 
techniques  of  wise  buying. 

Drsssing  Wsll  Is  •  Onma  —  Practical  suggestions  for  planning,  buying 
and  caring  for  clothes  for  every  family  member. 

Mow  to  Sirotck  Yoor  Food  OoUors — Nutrition-wise,  budget-wise  ideas  for 
planning  and  buying  food  for  the  family. 

How  to  Uso  Consomor  CrodM  WIsoly — Dramatiaation  of 
the  importance  of  credit  to  family  and  national  economy. 


Money  Management  Program 
in  Consumer  Education  *  * 
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“IS  TEACHING  A 
PROFESSION?" 

To  the  Editor: 

1  have  read  with  keen  interest  in 
your  November,  1954,  BEW  the  fea¬ 
ture  article,  “Is  Teaching  a  Profession?" 

I  have  often  wanted  to  express  similar 
sentiments,  and  so  1  am  particularly 
delighted  to  see  this  reixjrt  in  print. 

Do  you  by  charn  e  have  any  reprints 
of  this  statement?  If  so,  1  could  use  a 
dozen  to  good  advantage. 

...  I  am  sure  that  this  article  wiU 
also  express  the  feelings  of  many  other 
inhibit^  souls  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

S.  JoBSPH  DkBhum 
Professor  of  Business 
and  Education 
San  Francisco  State 
College 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

To  the  Editor: 

.  .  .  Mr.  Dorey’s  article?  I  liked  it. 

Charles  B.  Hicu 
Department  of  Business 
Administration 
Ohio  State  University 
Columlmt,  Ohio 

To  the  Editor: 

I  just  finished  the  “terrific"  article 
on  pages  18  and  19  of  the  November 
issue,  “Is  Teaching  a  Profession?”  It 
deserves  wider  circulation. 

May  we  have  100  (or  500)  reprints 
of  it? 

I  posted  it  on  a  red  poster  board  in 
our  Education  Library.  Dr.  Riedinger, 
a  professor  in  education  and  a  member 
of  our  local  school  board,  came  in.  1 
showed  it  to  her.  She  felt  we  should 
have  reprints  of  it. 

'Thank  youl 

Mrs.  Helen  Arnett 
Education  Librarian 
Univertity  of  Akron 
Akron,  Ohio 


To  the  Editor: 

I  was  very  much  intrigued  by  ]. 
Milnor  Dorey’s  article  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD  entitled:  “Is  Teadiing  a  Pro¬ 
fession?"  I  think  Mr.  Dorey  has  pro¬ 
pounded  a  $64  question,  to  which  he 
has  attempted  to  give  an  answer. 
If  more  teachers  and  administrators 
would  follow  Harry  Parsons’  method, 
maybe  teaching  would  come  into  its 
(ConHfMied  on  page  7) 
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visOmatic 

MARGIN 


Feature  for  feature,  the  All-New  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  gives 
you  more  than  ever  before . . .  more  output . . .  more  typing  ease 
. . .  more  efficiency.  And  this  highly  versatile  deluxe  machine 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  standard  typewriters.  Try  the 
All-New  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  typewriter  first  —  See  how 
quickly  it  proves  itself  in  your  office.  The  beautiful  Mist  Gray 
color  styling  harmonizes  with  every  office  color  scheme. 


QUICK-SWITCH  PLATEN  In  IcM  than  t«n  Mconda  you  can  change 

from  the  standard  platen  to  a  platen 
for  stencil  cutting,  or  to  one  for  mak¬ 
ing  multiple-copy  nunifests,  or  for  any 
other  specialized  Job.  A  touch  on  the 
release  lever  and  out  comes  the  cylin¬ 
der  ...  in  seconds!  No  inky  Angers, 
no  lost  time,  no  complicated  procedure. 
Platen  snaps  into  position  Just  as  fast. 
Your  R.  C.  Allen  dealer  is  listed  in  the 
yellow  pages  of  your  phone  book. 


VisOmotk  Mcargin 


“VisOmatic”  means  what  it 
says  —  visible  and  automatic. 
Permits  fast,  precise,  even 
margin  setting  on  both  sides. 
Simply  position  the  carriage 
and  touch  margin  set  keys  and 
margins  spring  into  place  au¬ 
tomatically.  Stop  indicators  on 
easy-to-read  scale  show  exact 
position.  Permits  neater  letter 
appearance. 


New  Ibw  Space  Lever 


Only  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisO¬ 
matic  Typewriter  offers  you 
balanced  line  spacing!  Ac¬ 
tually  saves  milea  of  “reach” 
by  providing  one-space  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Line  Space  Lever 
for  single  spacing;  two-space 
movement  for  double  spacing; 
and  three-space  movement  for 
triple  spacing. 


Write  fttr  full  detailH  in  colorful  FUEE  literature  today! 

R.C.Allen  Business  Machines. Inc. 

680  Front  Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  , 


More  Value,  More  Advanced 
Features,  More  Typing  Ease 


Z  R.C.  Men 


Get  MORE  SPEED ! 

Try  This  PEN  For  Gregg  Writing 


Doctor  Gregg  proved  it  first.  Every  Gregg  expert 
since  has  confirmed  it.  You  get  more  speed  and 
clearer  notes  when  you  use  a  pen  for  Gregg  writing. 

And  when  your  pen  is  made  especially  for  Gregg 
writing,  the  differenco  can  be  truly  amazing.  You 
can  prove  it  yourself. 

Next  time  you  pass  a  pen  counter,  ask  to  try  the 
Ester  brook  Fountain  Pen  with  the  special  Gregg 
Point  (No.  1665).  See  how  it  speeds  your  writing— 
how  efTortleas  it  is  to  use.  Writes  without  pressure. 


never  skips,  never  misses.  And  every  stroke,  every 
circle,  every  hook  is  beautifully  clear— easy  to  read, 
easy  to  transcribe  because  all  strokes  are  uniform. 

Another  thing:  the  special  Gregg  point  of  the 
Esterbrook  Pen  is  renewable.  Should  you  ever 
damage  it,  simply  unscrew  the  old  point  and  screw 
in  a  new  one.  All  pen  counters  sell  Esterbrook  Pens 
and  Gregg  Renew-Points.  Prices  are  most  modest. 
Complete  pen  with  No.  1666  point  sells  for  about 
the  same  as  your  favorite  home  permanent.  Extra 
No.  1666  Gregg  Points  are  60c  each. 


TH£  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


No.  1S55 


Sste/dtooA 

SHORTHAND  PEN 


Toockortt  Write  for  FKKR  Dictation  Facte  Booklet  No.  6 
— "Kkurte  that  everyone  should  know  about  Fountain  Pens.” 


THE  ESTEfiBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


AAAOf  M 
CAMAOA  ANO 
mClANO 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 

own  and  could  truly  be  called  a  pro¬ 
fession,  rather  than  what  many  now 
cal!  it— a  r  - 1! 

Much  has  recently  been  printed  and 
said  concerning  the  unhappy  plight  of 
the  followers  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  (?).  For  the  first  time,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  multitudes  is  focused  on  the 
needs  of  these  teachers.  While  that  at¬ 
tention  is  focused  their  way,  why  not 
hold  a  sch(M>l  for  the  education  of 
parents  and  private  citizens  as  well  as 
their  children? 

Permit  me  to  submit  the  following 
“poem”  for  your  consideration: 

A  TEACHER’S  MISTAKE 

When  a  statistician  makes  a  mistake, 
nobody  knows  but  he; 

And,  when  a  lawyer  loses  a  case,  he 
promptly  raises  his  fee. 

And,  should  a  legislator  skid,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  law  profound; 

And,  if  a  physician  slips,  they  bury 
it  six  feet  underground. 

But,  when  a  schoolteacher  makes  a 
mistake- 

wow  !  !  I 

Mamas  and  papas  and  Uncle  (.harlies 
and  Aunt  Minnies  jump  on  him— 
and  how! 

Editors  editorialize;  social  workers 
moralize; 

And  nobody  dares  to  sympathize. 
Taxpayers  howl  in  honest  wrath; 

The  humblest  doggie  avoids  his  path. 
He  is  loudly  condemned  by  the  PTA, 
He  is  promptly  told  to  go— and  how! 
When  a  teacher  makes  a  mistake— 
WOW!  !  ! 

It  is  about  time  that  the  teacher  be 
c-onsidered  as  professional  as  is  the 
dixrtor,  dentist,  or  lawyer.  If  parents 
would  regard  teachers  as  they  do  other 
professional  people,  it  w(Mild  result  in 
more  pleasant  lives  for  the  teachers. 
Other  professional  people  have  private 
lives.  Why  not  afford  the  humble  in- 
stnictor  more  freedom? 

John  F.  Palm 
Superintendent 
Adams  Public  School 
Adams,  Minnesota 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  “Is  Teaching  a 
Profession?”  has  aroused  considerable 
comment  among  our  readers,  all  of  it 
favorable  (so  far,  at  least).  We  believe, 
along  with  many  of  the  letter  writers, 
that  .Mr.  Dorey’s  article  deserves  wider 
circulation;  therefore,  we  are  offering 
separate  reprints  of  it  at  .1#  a  copy. 
Write  to  Reprint  Department,  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Wohld,  S.*)©  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36. 
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Hundreds  of  Changeable 

PRINT  STYLE  TYPES 


Produce  your  own  type  for  forms 
literature,  catalogs,  booklets,  etc., 
of  attractive  type  styles,  all  by  your 


•  DIRECT-TO-PLATE 

•  PHOTO-OFFSET 

•  DRAFTING 

•  STENCIL 


Mathamotical  types  for  formula*  and 
aquations,  for*ign  longuogos,  sp*cial 
symbols  and  other  type  styles  used  in 
scientific  work  or*  among  the  hundreds 
of  fonts.  Changes  or*  instont,  and  con 
be  mod*  in  the  middle  of  o  sentence. 
Vori-Typer's  universol  keyboard  per¬ 
mits  you  or  your  secretary  to  operate 
it  with  ease.  Coupon  will  bring  details. 


RALPH  C.  COXHEAO  CORPORATION 
720  Prellnghuysen  Ave.,  Newark  5,  H.J. 
Please  send  me  Vari-Tfper  toeklet  M-24 


Bring  TcMhing  Mctlrarls 
UP-TO-DATE  with  the 


Teaehdrs  Like  It! 


aojustaiu 
•  MIIONT  TO 

-  ^  »lVk* 

ieebtss  eftectl**  tMcbliie  by  *wSi*-yit«Ml  teeb- 
•teitw,  U  tell  view  et  stedeets.  aniewiweeSed  by 
leedinf  edecetert  ter  mm  In  typing  cleeerienii.  New 
itonderd  clewroeni  egnlenient  In  Meet  lergs  cities 
IbreMfbeMt  United  States  and  Canada.  ALSO  NA¬ 
TIONAL  OISTtIbUTOa  rot  crown  AOJUSTAtLI 
TYflNG  DESK. 


Stndeats  trsnscribe  better,  faater,  when 
oepf  ie  opright,  uneeraadtled  and 
eye-level.  The  Liberty  Copyholder  srill 
hold  one  abeet  or  e  heavy  book  .  .  . 
adthout  tipping.  Made  of  heavy  gauge 
steel  with  soft  grey  finish.  So  low  in 
cost  every  student  can  afford  one. 

OROIR  NOW  by  mail  if  sot 
availabla  Imlly. 


H.  M.  ALUM  COMPANY 
I  Hartford.  WtKoesia 

j  Plessa  teed  me  fell  descripthns  fiterstur* 
I  0*  year  typieg  sguipeieet 

I  NAME  . 

!  AOOffESS  . 

I  SCHOOL  . 


mfidence  Rises 


Commuter  Bus  Clubs 

OSBcials  of  the  Cincinnati  Transit 
Company  put  forth  a  plan  to  members 
of  the  suburban  Mt.  Lookout  Civic 
Association  recently  that  might  be  a 
step  toward  solution  of  the  city’s  com¬ 
muter  problem. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  system  of  bus 
clubs.  Members  of  these  clubs  would 
come  from  the  various  residential  com¬ 
munities  around  the  Cincinnati  area. 
Bus  officials  believe  that  businessmen 
riders  would  pay  for  a  guaranteed  seat 
downtown  in  the  morning  and  one 
back  home  at  night. 

The  system  would  run  on  a  cliarter 
bus  arrafigement,  with  a  membership 
fee  and  an  additional  10  cents  a  ride 
for  each  member.  The  amount  of  the 
fee  was  not  divulged.  Buses  would  pick 
up  riders  in  suburban  spots,  and  take 
them  to  a  central  point  downtown. 

The  New  Lotdc  Kitchen 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation’s 
1955  major  appliances  will  feature  a 
line  of  built-in  ranges,  refrigerators 
with  fountains  that  spout  two  flavors  of 
juice  or  cola,  and  colored  models. 

Erasing  Urban  Shopping 

Two  huge  parking  garages  were 
opened  by  downtown  department 
stores  recently  in  the  fight  to  ease 
urban  shopping  problems.  May  De¬ 
partment  Stores’  M.  O’Neil  Company 
in  Akron  unveiled  what  it  calls  the  big¬ 
gest  downtown  store  garage  “any- 
v^ere,“  a  four-deck  building  that  can 
handle  3,000  cars  a  day.  In  Salt  Lake 
City,  Zion’s  Co-operative  Mercantile 
Institution  opened  a  ten-level  garage 
with  an  estimated  1,400  car-per-day 
average  capacity. 

Solving  Labor  Woes 

A  telephone  call  from  a  special 
booth  in  New  York’s  Grand  Central 
Station  puts  a  man  with  labor  woes  in 
touch— by  direct  phone  line— with  the 
regional  office  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  for  advice.  The 
plan  costs  $1  a  day  to  operate,  and  may 
be  adopted  in  other  cities.  Its  aim:  to 
narrow  the  “gap  between  .  .  .  the  De¬ 
partment  and  the  working  man.“  On 
the  first  full  day,  39  used  it,  asking  a 
variety  of  questions— and  reporting  a 
number  of  labor-law  violations. 


generally  in  the  underlying  strength 
of  the  economy.  Consiuners  took  a 
careful  look  at  the  storm  signals  raised 
by  the  economists,  examined  their  own 
pocketbooks,  aj'id  decided  that  they 
weren’t  so  badly  off— and  weren’t  going 
to  be.  In  short,  they  went  right  on 
spending,  an  aet  of  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  to  tllc  U.  S.  economy.  Any 
s<‘rious  faltcruif  of  confidence  might 
well  have  turii  Hj  recession  into  de¬ 
pression. 

The  relatively  happy  state  of  affairs 
ovin*  the  past  year  was  forecast  in  two 
studies  of  consumer  attitude  and  in¬ 
clination,  made  just  a  year  ago  and 
again  in  June,  b)'  the  Survey  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Now  the  same  group  has  finished  an¬ 
other  such  survfn/.  Once  again  the  pic¬ 
ture  for  U.  S.  business  turns  out  to  be 
a  briglit  one. 

The  nationwide  sampling  of  opinion, 
conducted  in  Ot^ober  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  George  ICatona,  was  privately 
finaiK'ed.  It  is  b(U«d  on  a  random  sam¬ 
ple  of  1,100  families.  The  chief  glean¬ 
ings: 

Though  the  inclination  to  buy  has 
not  yet  reached  tlie  levels  of  late  1952, 
when  consumer  optimism  was  at  a 
peak,  it  is  still  meuturably  greater  than 
it  was  in  either  of  the  two  most  recent 
surveys.  'The  outliwk  for  sales  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  largi!  household  goods  is 
especially  bright. 

This  cannot  be  construed,  however, 
as  indicating  thm  a  boom  is  on  the 
way.  “On  the  contrary,"  cautions  SRC, 
“it  appears  that  (lie  rate  of  consumer 
saving  will  remaini,  viewed  from  a  his¬ 
torical  perspectiw,  quite  hi^." 

Actually,  no  great  shift  in  consumer 
inclination  has  (kx  urri  <l  over  the  four 
months  between  the  June,  1954,  and 
October  siuveys;  and,  where  changes 
have  taken  place,  they  are  not  always 
significant  statistic  ally.  What  is  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  as  past  SRC  studies 
have  made  clear,  is  the  direction  of  the 
changes.  Hence,  \shen  the  major  tests 
are  applied,  it  is  apparent  that  consum¬ 
ers  are  in  a  buying  iiKxxl  that  is  slightly 
niKNe  buoyant  than  a  half-year  ago, 
considerably  more  than  a  year  ago. 


/et  hetf  ^ 
yf  yABEB  « 


Thot'i  right •oHiif  Vk* 
torioa  tody,  kiborioufiy 
povndiag  ovt  a  lattsr  on 
0  fldf-octloa  OHvtr  mo-' 
(Mno,  iMvsr  hoard  of 
EroiorStikt.  Thoy  woron’t 
hivontid  In  hor  day. 


lot  today's  modom  Soc* 
rotary  and  Typist  is  as  do* 
votod  to  hor  ErasorMk  os 
sho  is  to  hor  f  ovorHo  moko- 
up.  locowso  sho  knows 
thot  this  whito-polithod, 
pondl-shopod,  wood-cosod 
boovty  mokos  orosini  o 
brooM.  A  quick  Aicfc  ond 
tho  orror  has  vonishod, 
loovini  no  toll-tolo  ghosts. 

TIACNftSi  Froo  somplo 


strotion.  Writo  on  your 
school  stotlonory. 


'tor  kotf  porformotKO 
OMpoio  fukkof  polot 
ahovr  l/IO" 
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MONROE’S 


PLAN 


Points  the  way  to  Modernized 
Business  School  Curriculum! 

(>n>the-«[>ot  studies  prove  that  for  the  average  busytatis  iiiarliine  rlass 
of  30  students,  the  Monroe  5+ 1  plan  ii*  ideal  ftt/Miiaxiiniini  teaehing 
effeetivenesH  and  quiek,  easy  learning.  It  is  offered  to  iM-h<M>ls  as  a  “park* 
age” — live  hand  o^ierated  Monroe  Kdurators  plus  one  eleetrir  aiiUmiatic 
Monroe  Adding*! Calculator. 

Success  of  the  5-|-l  plan  is  documented  hy  ex[>erience  in  scIhioU 
everywhere.  Teachers  re[>ort  students  advance  at  normal  levels  with 
the  Monroe  Educator,  because  it  lends  itself  Mtt  well  to  student  aptitudes, 
(^uirk  mastery  of  basi<’  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  and  niachine  o|)er* 
ation  is  greatly  simplified.  Naturally,  students  learn  more  easily  that 
way,  show  more  interest.  Naturally,  progress  to  the  ele4rtric  Monna*  is 
fast  and  simple. 

The  cost  of  installing  this  Monroe  5+1  plan  is  low  and  within  tlie 
means  of  every  sclitad.  It  assures  students  ade<piate  knowledge  of  tlie 
machines  they  will  lie  required  to  know  in  their  business  careers. 

F<ir  full  information,  ask  your  Man  from  Mimroe.  ithout  obligation 
to  you,  he  will  make  a  survey  of  your  needs.  M«>nroe  (Calculating 
Machine  CCompany,  Inc.,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


OPfRAmS  WHO  KHOW...PREfiR  MONROE  CALCoiAim.  mm.  Am  mm  machires 
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Electric  T^ewriters 


International  Buiinete  Machinee  •  590  Madison  j4 venue.  New  York  22,  S.  Y, 


THE  AUTHOK  itnd  thret-  C!oe  College  seniors  go  over  the  iurvey  results,  hirping  to  distover  an  answer  to  the  qiieatinn 


Who's  Coing  to  Handle  the  FLOOD? 


School  enrollment  is  rising  fast.  Where  are  the  business  teachers? 


Estimates  state  th«t  it  wHi  take  half  of  aii 

the  college  graduates  for  the  next  ten  yean  to 
meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  our  schools.  The  iliort* 
age  of  teachen  in  our  elementary  grades  is  now  acute, 
and  k  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  yean  until  it  will  be 
equally  acute  in  our  high  sc1hn>1s. 

Who's  going  to  help  us  handle  the  H(kx1  of  pupils 
expecting  to  take  shorthand,  typtnvriting,  b(N)kkeeping, 
and  all  the  other  subjects  we  teadi?  Where  will  th<* 
additional  laisiness  teachen  come  from? 

They  must  come  fn)m  your  present  high  sc1kx)I  or 
college  classes. 

Whose  responsihilky  is  it  to  see  that  (pialified 
young  p«*<^le  enter  our  profession? 

Many  feel  that  it  is  tlie  responsibility  of  the  teaching 
profession  itself  to  encourage  qualified  young  people 
to  enter  it.  Why?  Because  we  are  in  the  l>est  position 
to  influence  young  people’s  stdc'ction  of  careers. 

What  can  we  do?  {Continued  on  t%*Mt  page) 


FRID  S.  COOK,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 
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We  cui  work  with  other  tencherk  in  obiierving  vtu- 
dentt  with  real  teaching  ability  and  encouraging  them 
to  qualify  for  college  entrance. 

We  can  take  such  a  positive  attitude  toward  our  own 
teaching  that  we  will  encourage  young  people  to  eoMi- 
late  our  actions  and  our  careers. 

We  can  organize  future  teachers’  clubs. 

We  can  take  some  of  our  students  to  nearby  cam¬ 
puses  to  find  out  what  is  involvexl  in  l>eooming  a 
teacher. 

These  are  but  few  suggestions  for  |K)sitive  action — 
what  others  can  you  add  to  the  list? 

What  have  we  as  classroom  teachers  IxHtn  doifig  to 
interest  young  people  in  entering  business  education 
as  a  career?  In  a  rfxfmt  survey,  we  sent  to  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  in  Iowa  this  can!,  plus  a  folder  contain- 


COI  COLLEGE  ^  0 

BUSINESS  EDUCATIOnPM^ 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Would  you  please  answer  the  following  questions 
and  mail  this  postal  card  to  us  today 

How  many  of  your  seniors  are 
going  into  business  teaching? _ 


<Sigr>ed) 

(Schooi) 


ing  the  (jiiestions  reproduced  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page.  While  this  was  not  a  scientific  survey,  it  does 
indicate  how  little  is  being  done  in  at  least  one  state. 
We  received  only  94  replies  from  1,200  teachers.  Of 
this  niimlxY,  71  repeated  that  none  of  their  students 
was  considering  ttiaching;  17  reported  a  total  of  27 
students  interested  in  teaching;  and  5  more  teachers 
reported  a  ’’possibility'*  of  one  each.  One  other  teacher 
reported  a  possibility  of  one  student  becoming  a 
teacher— then  added  this  note:  ”1  do  all  1  can  to 
discourage  young  people  from  taking  up  the  work  of 
teaching." 

To  summarizei  We  seem  to  be  faced  with  a  situation 
in  which  relatively  few  teachers  take  an  interest  in 
recruiting,  and  a  very  small  percentage  actively  dis¬ 
courage  their  students. 

What  may  happen  if  you  do  not  take  an  active  part 
in  recruiting  young  people  for  your  profession?  Well, 
we  kiKtw  that  the  enrollment  bulge  in  our  high  s<dM>ols 
will  start  in  19*38.  We  know,  too,  that  the  parents  of 
these  students  will  expect  someone  to  be  teaching 
tlieir  youngsters  s<)me  type  of  subject  matter.  In  view 
of  these  two  facts,  we  can  visualiau*  one  or  more  of 
th(*se  situations  occurring,  if  u’e  do  not  do  a  terrific  job 
of  recruiting: 

•  We  shall  be  forced  to  teach  extremely  large  classes. 


(Kemeinber  the  Navy  typing  program,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  200  students  in  a  class?) 

•  Untrained  but  "practical"  people  will  be  hired  to 
teach  the  skill  courses  (typists  and  stenographers,  for 
example). 

•  We  shall  try  to  rationalize  die  enforcement  of 
some  extremely  rigid  selection  devices  (after  having 
sold  our  “public"  on  personal  typing  for  everyonel). 

•  Business  subjects  will  be  forced  out  of  our  cur¬ 
riculum  because  of  the  sheer  weight  of  the  flood  of 
students.  It  will  be  impossible  to  staff  the  courses  with 
competent  teaciiers. 

A  ProfaMlonol  Ratponslbillty 

Admittedly,  the  picture  is  dark.  Furthermore,  it  i.s 
fully  recognized  that  recruitment  alone  is  not  the 
answer;  but  it  must  be  part  of  your  professional  ap¬ 
proach  to  help  solve  this  critic*al  problem  facing  our 
schools.  Remember,  the  crisis  is  more  acute  in  business 
education  than  in  any  other  field,  because  we  have 
more  students  taking  typev  riting  than  any  other  course, 
and  because  many  states  have  special  certification  re¬ 
quirements  for  teachers  of  our  courses. 

Now  is  our  opportunity  to  give  that  extra  some¬ 
thing  we  owe  to  our  profession  by  encouraging  quali¬ 
fied  young  people  to  enter  it.  We  must  do  something 
now,  or  business  education  may  not  survive  the  flood 
of  prospective  students. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  that  tf  is  •stimatad  that  it  will  taka 

ona-half  (I/2)  of  all  collage  graduates 
during  the  next  tan  years  to  meat  the 
teacher  shortage? 

DID  YOU  KNOW  that  by  1955  Iowa  will  have  the  worst 

shortage  of  qualified  teachers  in  its 
history? 


DID  YOU  KNOW  that  there  are  more  students  enrolled 
in  typewriting  in  our  public  schools 
than  in  any  other  subje^  except  Eng¬ 
lish?  The  future  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  depends  on  YOU! 


DID  YOU  KNOW  that  you  are  in  a  key  position  to  help 
solve  the  critical  teacher  shortage — 
especially  in  the  business  education 
field? 


WHY  ?  ?  ? 


YOU  ► 


•  Are  in  daily  contact  with  students 
who  are  now  facing  the  problem  of  a 
career. 

•  Have  a  tremendous  influence  on  their 
lives. 

•  Can  attract  qualified  high  school 
students  into  teaching. 

•  Must  take  the  initiative— make  your 
goal  at  least  one  senior  to  follow  your 
footsteps  into  BUSINESS  TEACHING 
this  year. 
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fHE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S  PiANBOOK  •  THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S  PLANnOOK 


HELIN  HINKSON  ORIIN 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing.  Mich 


AS  THE  END  of  the  semester 
looms,  you  begin  talking  to  your* 
self.  “Tests,”  you  mutter.  “Tm  never 
quite  sure  what  people  mean  when 
they  talk  about  tests.  That  word  cov¬ 
ers  a  lot  of  territory.  I  need  to  clarify 
my  thinking  about  tests.  And  my 
practices  .  .  .”  you  add  grimly. 


TESTS 


4- 


To  remind  yourself  of  the  purposes  of  tests  .  . . 


.  .  .  you  begin  listing  them.  You 
c'ome  up  with  these  reasons  for  their 
existence: 

•  To  help  in  establishing  some 
basis  for  determining  pupils’  marks. 

•  To  discover,  by  pretesting,  what 
needs  to  be  taught  or  retaught. 

•  To  stimulate  better  work. 

•  To  di.scover  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  individual  pupils. 

•  To  single  out  those  students  who 
are  in  need  of  special  help. 


•  To  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
selection  of  course  work. 

•  To  compare  the  achievements  of 
this  class  with  achievements  of  other 
classes,  or  with  recognized  standard 
norms. 

In  short,  you  can  make  <*ffective 
use  of  tests  for  prognosis,  for  diag¬ 
nosis,  for  measuring  progress  and 
achievement,  for  comparison,  and  for 
((valuation. 

Something  you  rememf)er  from  a 


There  are  many  kinds  of  tests  ... 


.  .  .  but  you  can’t  do  much  (effec¬ 
tive  testing  unless  you  first  distinguish 
between  good  tests  and  poor  tests. 

A  good  test  (Might  to  test  what  it 
b  supposiMl  to  test.  “Where  do  you 
suppose  she  dreamed  up  that  test?” 
you’ve  heard  students  say.  “It  didn’t 
cover  a  thing  we’ve  touched  in  the 


whole  course.”  They  have  a  legiti¬ 
mate  gripe. 

A  g(M)d  test  ought  to  cover  the  im¬ 
portant  objectives,  not  minor  detaib. 
Remember  that  hbtory  teacher  who 
always  tested  mainly  on  material  con¬ 
tained  in  the  footnotes?  You  concen¬ 
trated  on  memorizing  footnotes— it 


tests-and-measuremimts  course  liobo 
up  to  bother  you  at  thb  point- 
something  about  the  sole  puriiose  of 
a  test,  properly  interpriHed,  being  to 
“rank  individuals  in  relative  order.” 
For  your  needs,  such  a  purpose  b 
entirely  loo  narrow.  Your  tests  are 
going  to  help  in  each  of  the  ways 
you’ve  just  jotted  down.  That  means 
ymi  will  have  to  vary  the  kinds  of 
t((sts  according  to  what  you  want  the 
test  to  accomplUh. 


was  the  way  to  make  .bett(;r  grades. 

A  good  test  (Might  to  covmr  a  wide 
sampling  of  materiaL  'That  way,  the 
one  thing  a  student  didn’t  know  can’t 
assume  too  large  proportions. 

A  good  test  (Might  to  be  easily  ad- 
minbtcred  and  scmred.  Too  great  an 
amount  of  time  spent  in  grading  often 
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regults  in  too  little  time  spent  in  prep¬ 
aration  and  teaching  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor. 

You  classify  tests  in  other  ways: 

According  to  what  they  measurei 
mental  ability,  achievement,  uK-ial  ad- 
liistment,  motor  ability,  etc. 

According  to  use:  prognosis,  diag- 
misis,  achievement. 

According  to  type:  siibfective 
(essay  type)  er  obfective. 

According  to  form:  standardized  or 
teacher-constructed. 

As  a  classroom  teacher,  you  need 
to  consider  the  relative  merits  of  each 
of  those  types  in  the  last  two  classi¬ 
fications  very  carefully.  Some  teachers 
are  rabidly  opposed  to  essay  examina¬ 
tions,  others  to  obfective  tests.  Some 
think  all  teacher-made  tests  are  no 
good;  others,  that  standardized  tests 
simply  can’t  be  geared  to  specific 
teaching  situations.  You  start  jotting 
down  y(nir  thinking  concerning  these 
things. 

Advantages  of  Essay-Type  Tests 

•  Tests  the  pupil’s  ability  to  organ¬ 
ize  knowledge  and  apply  it. 

•  Tests  his  ability  to  express  him¬ 
self  in  understandable  language— to 


spell,  compose,  punctuate  correctly. 

•  U  easy  to  construct  and  give. 

•  Tends  to  motivate  desirable  type 
of  reviewing.  (Pupil  tends  to  review  in 
terms  of  broad  general  aspects  rather 
than  in  memorization  of  details.) 

You  put  a  question  mark  beside  the 
first  two.  There  are  times  when  you 
might  not  want  to  measure  such  abil¬ 
ities,  depending  on  what  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  test. 

Advantages  of  Objective  Tests 

•  A  great  amount  of  material  can 
be  covered. 

•  Scoring  is  obj<»ctive  and  easy. 

•  Results  are  probably  more  reli¬ 
able,  because  scoring  will  be  less 
subject  to  judgment  and  opinion  of 
scorer. 

•  Measures  comprehension  without 
mixing  it  up  with  pupil’s  ability  to 
express  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

•  Re(]uires  more  careful  construc¬ 
tion  on  part  of  teacher. 

•  Usually  requires  pupil  to  use 
discrimination  in  thinking. 

Looking  over  your  two  lists,  you 
can  think  of  occasions  when  you 
would  have  need  of  each  t>'pe. 

Standardized  tests  and  teacher- 


Constructing  informal  objective  tests  .  .  . 


...  is  no  hit-or-miss  business.  You 
wouldn’t  build  a  building  or  make  a 
dress  witliout  first  knowing  for  what 
purposes  you  intended  to  use  either. 
Otfterwise,  you  might  come  out  with 
a  theatre  when  you  wunte<l  an  o£Bce 
building,  or  with  u  formal  when  you 
wanted  a  tailored  dress  fur  work.  It’s 
the  same  way  with  tests.  You  have  to 
know  the  objectives  and  purpose  of 
tile  test  before  you  start  in.  You  must 
base  your  test  on  the  objectives  of  the 
course  and  on  the  course  cmitent. 

You  want  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of 
measuring  only  factual  knowledge. 
You  can  do  it  if  you  take  pabis  to 
emphasize  situations  that  involve  the 
ability  to  apply  facti  rather  than  give 
who,  what,  when  answers. 

You  are  going  to  sample  the  course 
content  widely,  to  use  several  types 
objective  items.  For  ordinary  cliuui- 
room  tests,  two  or  three  types  might 
be  sufficient;  for  longer  tests,  four 
or  five  types  might  be  useful. 

You  will  usually  find  it  advantage 
mis  to  constnict  firat  the  items  that  fall 


into  large  groupings,  such  as  nuitch- 
ing  items.  'There  are  two  general 
types  of  these:  the  ones  in  whkdi  the 
item.s  in  the  first  group  are  equal  in 
numlier  to  the  items  in  the  second 
group,  and  those  in  which  there  are 
a  greater  number  of  items  in  the 
second  group.  The  latter  type  is  the 
more  difficult,  of  c'ours*. 

'Then  it  is  usually  desirable  to  in¬ 
clude  multiple  choice  items  before 
simple  recall  items  or  alternate- 
choice  ones.  In  other  words,  you  look 
for  items  that  fall  readily  into  match¬ 
ing  relationships.  'Tlien,  you  take 
those  that  don’t  seem  to  combine  with 
others  into  a  matching  group  and  ex¬ 
amine  them  further  for  possible  and 
plausible  alternate  responses  for  your 
multiple-choice  group.  ('Three  to  five 
responses  will  be  your  best  limits- 
five  are  really  tops  if  well  con¬ 
structed.)  If  an  item  doesn’t  saem  to 
have  three  to  five  plausible  responses, 
it  probably  should  be  reserved  for  the 
simple-recall  or  the  alternate-response 
group. 


made  informal  objective  tests  need 
some  clarification  in  your  thinking, 
too. 

Standardized  tests  supposedly  are 
constructed  as  scientifically  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  validated  insofar  as  possible 
with  established  norms.  Norms  are 
the  levek  (rf  achievement  that  typical 
pupils  actually  attain.  Stanchtrdized 
tests  are  accompanied  by  instructions 
or  a  manual  of  directicms,  scoring 
keys,  and,  sometimes,  answer  sheets 
and  class  record  forms. 

Standardized  tests,  properly  se¬ 
lected  and  used,  may  be  a  splendid 
part  of  the  guidance  program  and  a 
diagnostic  and  prognostic  tool  for  the 
cla.ssioom  teacher.  But,  for  tailoring 
the  test  to  the  particular  objectives 
of  the  group,  you  will  proliably  find 
that  your  teacher-made  or  informal 
objective  tests  are  often  of  greater 
value  than  standardized  tests.  'The 
effectiveness  of  your  teacher-made 
tests  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
your  care  in  constructing  them.  So, 
you'd  better  drag  out  your  old  under¬ 
graduate  tests,  measurement  books, 
and  notes,  and  spend  some  hours  in 
the  library,  too,  in  an  effort  to  make 
this  year’s  tests  your  best  yet. 


Multiple-choice  items  are  adaptable 
to  almost  any  subject  matter.  Be  sure 
the  possible  responses  are  plausible, 
otherwise  the  test  loses  its  discrimina¬ 
tory  power.  On  the  other  hand,  do 
not  let  insignificant  details  or  facts 
be  the  deciding  discriminatory  factor. 
Frequently,  the  incorrect  answers  that 
pupils  give  to  recall  sections  of  a  test 
may  serve  as  excellent  seltx'tions  for 
a  multiple-choice  section  in  a  future 
test  on  the  same  unit. 

Completion  items  and  simple  recall 
itenu  are  very  similar.  B<ith  usually 
test  rather  highly  factual  material.  If 
too  much  thought  is  omitted  from  the 
sentence  or  paragraph,  the  completion 
blank  can  very  frequently  admit  of  a 
wide  variety  of  answers.  If  it  is  nar¬ 
rowed  to  one  answer,  frequently  that 
answer  is  very  specifically  factual.  In 
constructing  suck  items,  you  will  want 
to  avoid  making  the  completion  be¬ 
come  a  sort  of  puzzle  to  the  pupil. 
You  will  also  want  to  facilitate  the 
ease  of  scoring  by  devising  some  sort 
of  alignment  pattern  into  which  the 
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completion  or  recall  items  will  fit. 
Hopping  all  over  the  page  to  check 
items  is  both  timeconsuming  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  incorrect  scoring. 

Alternate-response  items  may  l)e 
set  up  in  several  ways.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  form  is  the  true-false.  Set  these 
up  so  that  they  are  easy  to  score,  with 
definite  directions  as  to  what  the 
student  is  to  mark. 

Avoid  double  negative  statements; 
part  false  statements;  specific  deter¬ 
miners,  such  as  always,  never. 

Be  sure  to  have  pupils  encircle  or 
underline  a  “T*  or  “F”  or  a  “Yes’*  or 
“No,”  or  to  mark  “X”  in  a  box  or 
bracket.  This  is  better  than  having 
them  write  a  letter  or  word.  There  is 
less  chance  for  confusion  as  a  result 
of  poor  i>enmanship.  Have  an  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  numlier  of  true  and 


"  false  statements.  Use  random  occur- 
,  rence  of  true  and  false  items  so  that 
no  pattern  is  established. 

Suggestions  to  keep  in  mind  when 
constructing  multiple-choice  Hems:  In 
addition  to  those  just  mentioned, 
avoid  introducing  the  alternate  an¬ 
swers  with  a  or  an  unless  all  are  in¬ 
troduced  with  the  same  article;  it 
gives  a  clue.  Ordinarily,  have  the 
same  number  of  alternate  answers  to 
each  item;  correct  responses  should 
be  distributed  with  approximate 
equality  among  the  possible  answer 
positions.  Avoid  having  pupils  indi¬ 
cate  answers  in  two  ways,  such  as  by 
underlining  an  alternate  answer  and 
circling  a  number  or  letter.  Ordinarily, 
alternate  answers  should  (Kx:ur  at  the 
ends  of  items;  random  occurrence  of 
correct  respon8t*s  should  be  employed. 


Suggestions  for  constructing  match¬ 
ing  testsi  Matching  sets  should  l>e 
neither  too  long  nor  too  short.  A  set 
of  matching  items  should  always  be 
complete  on  one  page.  Only  one  cor¬ 
rect  matching  for  each  item  should  be 
possible.  Consistenc'y  of  grammatical 
form  and  of  classification  should  be 
used. 

Final  suggestions  to  keep  in  mind 
when  constructing  objective  test  items 
in  general:  Avoid  difficult  words,  text¬ 
book  wording,  obvious  answers,  clues, 
and  all  items  that  can  be  answered 
by  intelligeiK«  alone.  Do  imt  employ 
catch  words  or  items  so  inter-related 
that  the  answer  to  the  first  deter¬ 
mines  the  answer  to  the  s(H?ond.  Re¬ 
sponse  positions  should  preferably  lie 
aligned.  This  helps  Ixith  the  student 
and  the  scorer. 


Converting  raw  scores  into  normal-curve  grades  .  .  . 


...  is  one  of  your  basic  tasks. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
conditions  that  are  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  normal  curve  simply  do  not 
exist  in  the  average-sized  class  you 
teach,  you  do  base  a  lot  of  your  grad¬ 
ing  on  this  curve. 

“What  I  need  is  a  quick  way  of 
converting  scores  into  grades,”  you 
say,  “.something  without  all  that  sigma 
stuff  and  deviations  from  the  norm. 
Somebody  ought  to  publish  a  short¬ 
cut  method.” 

Somebody  has,  yoti  discover.  Here's 


the  procedure  outlined  by  Alan  C. 
Lloyd  in  his  Teacher's  Manual  for 
Gregg  Typing,  Sew  Series,  p.  15: 

1.  Arrange  papers  in  order  of 
scores,  highest  on  top.  Divide  papers 
into  four  even  stacks— best  fourth  in 
Stack  1;  second  fourth  in  Stack  2; 
etc.  If  there  are  32  papers,  they  will 
be  divided  8-8-S-8.  (For  uneven  num¬ 
bers:  If  33  papers,  9-8-8-8;  if  34  |>a- 
pers,  9-9-8-8;  if  35  papers,  9-9-9-8.) 

2.  Subtract  the  score  on  top  of  the 
fourth  stack  from  that  on  top  of  the 
second  stac4c;  multiply  the  difference 


by  .75,  to  determine  what  range  of 
scores  makes  up  a  grade  span.  For 
example,  36  minus  24  is  12;  12  x  .75 
is  9;  so,  there  would  be  a  span  of  9 
points  in  each  grade  span. 

3.  To  determine  the  C  grades,  note 
the  scores  on  top  of  the  third  stack. 
Use  it  as  the  middle  of  the  C’s.  The 
C's  range  Vk-span  up  and  Mi-span 
down  from  the  top-of-Stack-3  score. 
If  that  score  were  30,  the  C's  would 
include  scores  of  26  to  34  inclusive. 

4.  To  determine  the  D  grades, 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Spur  Typing  Students  by  Using 

MAROARIT  f.  ROBIRTS, 

Gsffi'dd  High  ‘^'hool,  jcsttls,  Ws*hington 


goal  sheets 


A  TYPEWRITING  COURSE  is 
most  effective  when  it  is  a  foint 
iindertiikin|{,  with  students  and  teach¬ 
er  working  together  in  a  friendly,  co¬ 


operative  classroom  atmosphere.  The 
teacher  is  an  active  participant  in  the 
course  in  the  role  of  demonstrator, 
adviser,  guide,  and  skillful  leader. 


She  guides  the  students  in  the  set¬ 
ting  of  goals,  provides  the  materials 
and  methods  to  help  them  reach  the 
goals,  and  aids  them  in  learning  how 
to  evlahiate  themselves.  The  teacher 
knows  that,  because  she  trusts  the 
students,  they  will  do  the  right  things 
when  given  an  opportunity.  The  stu¬ 
dents  assume  a  very  real  part  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  administering  the  daily  ac¬ 
tivities  by  being  responsible  for  set¬ 
ting  individual  goals  and  for  self- 
evaluation. 

Reconls  Provide  Incentive 
The  devices  used  at  Garfield  High 
School  that  have  proved  helpful  in 
developing  this  philosophy  into  a 
workable  teaching  plan  are  the  goal 
sheet  and  the  green  record  sheet  (see 
the  diagram  on  the  left).  The  goal 
sheet  sets  goals  high  enough  to  re¬ 
quire  the  rapid  learner  to  put  forth 
his  best  eflForts  to  achieve  them,  yet 
low  enough  for  the  slow  learner  to 
achieve.  This  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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raNTN  WMX 

Wiltn 
A  ■  C  D 
34  26  12 

1  —  43  36  2S  13 

2  —  45  38  30  14 
1  —  47  40  32  15 


lUVINTH  WIIK 

Ont-Mifliite  Writtt 
A  ■  C  D 
U  — 43  36  28  13 

1  —  46  39  31  14 

2  —  49  42  34  15 

3  —  52  45  37  16 


Twiirm  wuK 

Ofit-Minut*  Writes 
A  B  C  0 
0  —  45  38  30  14 
'1  —  48  41  33  15 

2  —  51  44  36  16 

3  —  54  47  39  17 


TNIBTMNTN  WIIK 

Onc-Minuti  Writes 
A  B  C  D 
0  —  47  40  32  15 

1  —  51  44  36  16 

2  —  55  48  40  17 

3  —  59  52  44  18 


rOUBTIINTN  WIIK 

Oitc-Minute  Writes 
A  B  €  0 

0  —  48  42  34  16 

1  —  52  46  38  17 

2  —  56  50  42  18 

3  —  60  54  45  19 


PliniNTH  WIIK 

Ont-MRute  Writes 
A  B  €  D 
0  —  50  43  35  17 

1  —  55  48  40  18 

2  —  60  53  45  19 

3  —  65  58  50  20 


MXniNTH  WUK 

Ont-Minute  Writes 
A  B  C  D 
0  —  50  43  35  18 

1  —  60  50  45  19 

2  —  70  60  55  20 

3  —  80  70  6!i  21 


3-«lURute  Writes  5-Minute  Writes 


A 

B 

C 

0 

A 

B 

C 

0 

0  —  32 

24 

18 

11 

0  —  30 

23 

16 

10 

1  —  34 

26 

20 

12 

1  —  32 

25 

18 

11 

2  —  36 

28 

22 

U 

2  —  34 

27 

20 

12 

3  —  38 

30 

24 

14 

3  —  36 

29 

22 

U 

4  —  40 

32 

26 

15 

4  —  38 

31 

24 

14 

5  —  42 

34 

28 

16 

5  —  40 

33 

26 

15 

6  —  44 

36 

30 

17 

6  —  42 

35 

28 

16 

7  —  44 

37 

30 

18 

3-Minute  Writes 

5-Minute  Writes 

A 

B 

C 

0 

A 

B 

C 

0 

0  —  34 

26 

20 

12 

0  —  32 

24 

18 

11 

1  —  36 

28 

22 

13 

1  —  34 

26 

20 

12 

2  —  38 

30 

24 

14 

2  —  36 

28 

22 

13 

3  —  40 

32 

26 

15 

3  —  38 

30 

24 

14 

4  —  42 

34 

28 

16 

4  —  40 

32 

26 

15 

5  —  44 

36 

30 

17 

5  —  42 

34 

28 

16 

6  —  46 

38 

32 

18 

6  —  44 

36 

30 

17 

7  —  46 

38 

32 

18 

riNTN 

Letter 

AND  lUVINTN 

PreSuctien 

WIIKI 

Outlines 
Invelcee 
Reueli  Drafts 

A 

B 

C 

0 

A 

B 

C 

0 

0—23 

17 

12 

8 

20 

15 

11 

7 

1  —  24 

19 

14 

9 

21 

17 

12 

8 

2  —  26 

20 

15 

10 

23 

18 

13 

9 

3  —  27 

22 

17 

11 

24 

19 

15 

10 

4  —  29 

23 

18 

12 

25 

21 

16 

11 

5  —  30 

25 

20 

13 

27 

22 

17 

12 

6  —  32 

26 

21 

14 

s 

28 

23 

19 

13 

7  —  33 

28 

23 

15 

25 

20 

14 

l' 


TWIirTN  AND  THIBTIINTN  WIIK8 

Outlints 


3-Miflute  Writes 
A  B  €  D 
0  —  36  28  22  U 

1  —  38  30  24  14 

2  —  40  32  26  15 

3  —  42  34  28  16 

4  —  44  36  30  17 

5  —  46  38  32  18 

6  —  48  40  34  19 


5*Mlnute  Writes 
A  B  C  0 
0  —  34  25  20  12 

1  —  36  27  22  13 

2  —  38  29  24  14 

3  —  40  31  26  15 

4  —  42  33  28  16 

5  —  44  35  30  17 

6  —  47  37  32  18 


Letter 

Pro^uctien  -t  . 

Invekn 
Reu|h  Drafts 

A 

B 

C 

0 

A 

B 

C 

D 

0  —  26 

19 

15 

9 

23 

17 

13 

8 

1  —  27 

20 

17 

10 

24 

18 

15 

9 

2  —  29 

22 

18 

11 

25 

19 

16 

10 

3  —  30 

23 

20 

12 

27 

21 

17 

11 

4  —  32 

25 

21 

13 

28 

22 

19 

12 

5  —  33 

26 

23 

14 

29 

23 

20 

13 

6  —  35 

28 

24 

15 

31 

25 

21 

14 

3-Mlnute  Writes 
A  B  C  0 
0  —  38  30  24  14 

1  —  40  32  26  15 

2  —  42  34  28  16 

3  —  44  36  30  17 

4  —  46  40  32  18 

5  —  48  42  34  19 

6  —  50  44  36  20 


3-Minute  Writes 
A  B  C  D 
0  —  40  31  25  15 

1  —  42  33  27  16 

2  —  44  35  29  17 

3  —  46  37  31  18 

4  —  48  39  33  19 

5  —  50  41  35  20 

6  —  52  43  37  21 


3-Minute  Writes 
A  B  C  0 
0  —  42  32  26  16 

1  —  44  34  28  17 

2  —  46  36  30  18 

3  —  48  38  32  19 

4  —  50  40  34  20 

5  —  52  42  36  21 

6  —  54  44  38  22 


3-Minute  Writes 
A  B  C  0 
0  —  43  33  28  17 

1  —  46  36  30  18 

2  —  50  40  33  19 

3  —  53  43  35  20 

4  —  56  46  38  21 

5  —  60  50  4i  22 

6  —  63  53  45  23 


5-Mlnute  Writes 
A  B  C  D 
0  —  36  26  22  13 

1  —  38  28  24  14 

2  —  40  30  26  15 

3  —  42  32  28  16 

4  —  44  34  30  17 

5  —  46  36  32  18 

6  —  48  38  34  19 


5-Minute  Writes 
A  B  €  D 
0  —  38  28  23  14 

1  —  40  30  25  15 

2  —  42  32  27  16 

3  —  44  34  29  17 

4  —  46  36  31  18 

5  —  48  38  33  19 

6  —  50  40  35  20 


5-Minute  Writts 
A  B  C  0 
0  —  40  29  24  15 

1  —  42  31  26  16 

2  —  44  33  28  17 
3i-46  35  30  18 

4  —  48  37  32  19 

5  —  50  39  34  20 

6  —  52  41  36  21 


5-Minute  Writes 
^  A  B  C  0 
0  —  40  30  25  16 

1  —  42  32  27  17 

2  —  45  35  30  18 

3  —  48  38  32  19 

4  —  51  41  35  20 

5  —  55  45  38  21 

6  —  60  50  42  22 


POUBTIINTN  AND  PIPTIINTH  WIIKI 


Outlines 

Inveices 


Letter 

ProSuction 

ReufA 

Drafts 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

0  —  29 

21 

17 

11 

25 

19 

15 

9 

1  —  30 

23 

19 

12 

27 

20 

17 

10 

2  —  32 

24 

20 

13 

28 

21 

18 

11 

3  —  33 

26 

22 

14 

29 

23 

19 

12 

4  —  35 

27 

23 

15 

31 

24 

21 

13 

5  —  36 

29 

25 

16 

32 

25 

22 

14 

6—38 

30 

26 

17 

33 

27 

23 

15 

MXrilNTN 

WIIK 

\ 

Outlines 

Inveices 

Letter 

ProSuctien 

Roueh 

Drafts 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

0  —  30 

23 

19 

12 

27 

20 

17 

11 

1  —  32 

24 

20 

13 

28 

21 

18 

12 

2  —  34 

26 

22 

14 

30 

23 

20 

13 

3  —  36 

29 

24 

15 

32 

25 

21 

14 

4  —  38 

31 

26 

16 

34 

27 

23 

15 

5  —  41 

34 

29 

17 

37 

30 

25 

16 

6  —  45 

38 

32 

18 

40 

33 

28 

17 

NOTE  TO  STUDENTS:  Set  a  goal  for  yourself  each  day! 
You  do  have  a  purpose  for  each  day  in  typewriting-that 
purpose  is  tho  setting  and  reaching  of  a  goal.  The  way  in 
which  you  type  and  the  good  habits  that  you  form  daily 
as  you  go  along  will  help  you  to  achieve  easily  your  next 


day’s  goal,  whethec  it  is  to  strive  for  improvement  of  typing 
habits,  for  a  higher  speed,  or  for  more  accuracy.  Today’s 
goal  and  tomorrow’s  goal  are  each  important,  in  that  they 
help  you  to  reach  the  important  goal— rapid  and  accurate 
typing  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
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FORTY  TYPISTS  an*  iteated  at  Hammond  adjustable  desks,  manuals  properly  placed  at  the  right.  Indirect  lighting  and  air- 

Copy  holders  made  of  pointed  corrugated  cardboard  keep  blown  circulated  beat  insure  a  good  physical  environment. 


Making  Seiretarial  Of  ike  Prattke  real 


ITHIL  HARTf  Fsirview  School,  Camden,  Arkansas 


SECRETARIAL  OFFICE  PRACTICE  is  almost  on-the-job 
experienc'e  for  students  who  enroll  for  it  at  the  Fairview 
School,  Camden,  Arkansas.  Because  the  school  has  no  tran¬ 
scription  class,  two  days  a  week  in  the  S.  O.  P.  class  are 
set  aside  for  traascription,  two  for  textbcxik  work,  and  one 
for  "machine  activity."  On  that  day  each  student  is  given 
an  assignment.  Machines  are  used  on  a  rotation  plan. 


THE  VARITYPER  u  used  to  set  schuul- 
paptrr  copy,  because  it  automatically 
“justifies"  the  right-hand  margin.  It  looks 
intricate,  but  it  is  easy  to  operate. 


THE  PAPER  CUTTER  is  easy  to  use 
and  valuable  in  a  business  department. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


THE  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER,  an 
Underwood,  means  smoother  rhythm  with 
more  speed,  is  less  fatidiiinK- 


jW.  ' 


THE  MIMEOGRAPH  is  always  ready 
for  use,  l)eL-ause  this  class  prepares  tests, 
etc.,  for  the  entire  faculty. 


THE  DICTAPHONE  transcribing  ma¬ 
chine  is  apparently  a  pleasure  to  us«‘. 
The  departntent  own.s  its  other  equip¬ 
ment,  but  rents  this  machine  for  a  perio<l 
of  three  months  each  term. 


■i' 


'A^J 


:4|  ___ 

I’’ 

•  V  *  ^  li 

r — ^  _•  ■»! 


1 


THE  MIMEOSCOPE  (illuminated  draw- 
ing  board)  performs  many  jobs — on  ruled 
forms  fur  the  bookke4-ping  clast,  picture 
designs  for  program  sheets,  bulletins,  etc. 

* 

k 

- 

ea 

m 

Pr 

r  •  Y 

THE  RECXIRD  PLAYER  u  used  for 
dictation  records.  The  students  practice 
with  many  voices,  not  just  the  teacher's. 

_ _ 

^  ■ 
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holding  Uxei,  inauj'ance,  bonds  piirchates,  and  the  final  amount  of  the  check.  THE  CALCULATOR  is  used  by  a  stu¬ 


dent  who  is  checking  by  the  book.  She 


is  new  at  the  fob.  but  she  will  learn. 


writer,  they  are  taken  to  this  check  protector  before  being  signed. 


TRANSCRIPTION  DAYj  Tliis  student’s 
materials  are  in  their  "assigned”  position. 
No  misspellings  or  wrung  syllabication! 


THREE  SPECIAL  PIECES  of  equipment  are  in  use  here — IBM  electric 
typewriter,  copyholder,  eUctric  eraser.  Note  "hold-everything"  device  (left). 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


DEVICES  IN  TRANSCRIPTIOr^ 

10  Ideas 

for  the  New  Year 


JOAN  SIVINSKI,  Red  Wing  HigH  Srhool,  Red  Wing.  MinnesoU 


JANUARY  I  marks  th<*  lieginning  of 
a  new  year.  Stenography  teachers, 
however,  will  f>e  faced  with  the 
same  old  problem— how  to  enctiurage 
and  train  students  to  take  dictation  at 
high  speeds. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  that  will 
help  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest,  so 
that  students  may  reach  proper  goals. 

1  CHANCE  the  class  into  the  office  of 
a  particular  finn.  Let  the  students 
thenwelves  choose  a  type  of  business 
and  a  name.  (We  have  always  acted  as 
a  stationery  or  prirrting  firm.)  Last  year 
we  called  our  concern  the  “I  Will 
Typit  Company.”  We  assumed  that  our 
company  did  not  merely  type  form  let¬ 
ters;  instead,  we  specialized  in  typing 
individually  addressed  letters  for  com¬ 
panies  loaiterl  throughout  the  state. 
We  made  up  a  mailing  list  for  each 
letter.  After  the  letter  was  dictated, 
each  student  cliose  a  name  from  the 
mailing  list  and  put  her  initials  beside 
it.  This  mailing-list  method  enables  the 
teacher  to  dic'tate  tbe  same  letter  to  the 
whole  class  yet  hold  each  student  re¬ 
sponsible,  individually,  for  a  mailable 
letter  to  a  specific  name  and  addren. 

Monday  was  always  the  day  for  an 
(.ffice  meeting,  at  which  we  learned 
new  office  procedures  to  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  the  following  week’s  work. 
The  teacher  was  the  manager.  Students 
acted  as  assistant  manager  and  head 
secretary.  They  supervised  the  other 
girls,  checking  posture,  neatness,  and 
all  letters. 

Every  other  Thursday  was  Promotion 
Day.  At  this  time  a  five-minute  take 
was  dictated.  On  the  basis  of  tht; 
results,  the  top  two  girls  were  pn>- 
moted  to  the  positions  of  assistant  man- 
.iger  and  head  secretary. 


2  IF  YOU  have  two  classes  bi  stenog¬ 
raphy,  here’s  another  suggestitm. 
Have  one  cla.ss  act  as  the  office  j)er- 
sonnel  of  a  wholesale  company,  with 
which  the  retail  company  does  busi- 
nets.  Dictate  to  each  group  letters  that 
might  be  given  in  a  day  in  a  typical 
business.  Actually  excliange  the  letters. 
If  one  of  their  classmates  is  to  read  the 
letter,  a  stmlent  will  be  more  careful 
to  transcribe  his  notes  accurately. 

This  devic'e  can  also  be  user!  with 
the  unit  on  letter  writing.  For  example, 
('ompany  A  writes  an  order  to  fami- 
pany  B;  Company  B,  in  turn,  writes  a 
letter  of  acknowledgment.  Classroom 
teachers  know  how  many  times  they 
stress  the  points  to  be  included  in  an 
order  letter  and  yet  how  often  students 
forget  to  include  one  or  more  of  them. 
'This  actual  experience  will  impress  on 
students  how  e<isily  and  quickly  a  com¬ 
plete  order  can  be  acknowledged  and 
how  much  time  is  lost  when  they  have 
to  ac'knowledge  an  incomplete  order 
letter  and  ask  for  more  information. 

SHAVE  the  students  imagine  they 
are  working  for  a  radio  station  and 
must  prepare  a  script  for  a  weekly 
storytelling  program.  'The  teacher  will 
dictate  the  story  to  be  iLsed,  and  stu¬ 
dents  are  to  make  a  transcript  for  each 
radio  actor  and  actress.  Don’t  forget  tfie 
cmnmercial.  Try  to  make  it  as  funny  us 
possible.  If  the  students  become  really 
enthusiastic  about  the  idea,  they  will 
want  to  make  up  their  own  commer¬ 
cials.  Some  of  the  better  students  will 
be  able  to  take  a  commercial  in  short¬ 
hand  while  listening  to  the  radio. 

4  THIS  will  help  when  students  are 
slow  in  transcribing:  Dictate  a  short 
letter  the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  class 


period.  Tell  the  class  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  daily  pnx:edure  for  the  next 
few  weeks— so  that  they  will  know  what 
to  do  when  their  future  employer  gives 
them  a  letter  five  minutes  before  clos¬ 
ing  time.  The  teacher  is  in  for  a  surprise. 
With  this  challenge,  even  the  slower 
students  will  finish  their  transcripti«>n. 

SDICTA’TE,  for  the  entire  hour,  let¬ 
ters  tliat  might  be  sent  by  some  firm 
-short  letters,  with  an  inside  address 
for  each.  All  the  students  will  be  able 
to  take  short  letters,  and  dictiting  in¬ 
side  addresses  will  give  them  a  series 
of  breaks  during  the  long  dictation 
()eriod.  Be  sure  to  dictate  unfamiliar 
firm  names  and  cities,  so  that  students 
will  learn  to  write  addresses  correctly 
when  someone  spells  them  aloud  and 
will  know  how  to  take  down  names 
other  than  Smith,  Brown,  and  J«)nes. 

SGIVE  the  class  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  ten  to  twenty  companies 
to  whom  y«Mi  will  be  dictating  letters 
within  the  next  two  weeks.  After  a 
letter  has  been  dictated,  remind  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  they  have  the  address  on  file. 

/DICTA’TE  “off  the  cuff”  letters  in 
ooimaction  with  some  scimol  event 
that  involves  most  of  your  students. 
Be  sure  you  do  not  use  a  stop  watch, 
.and  do  not  dictate  from  prepared  notes. 
Then  have  a  student  read  the  letter 
back  so  that  you  can  write  it  on  the 
blickhoard  in  order  that  the  students 
can  cluck  their  work.  Be  preparedi— 
they  will  read  back  their  notes  fust  as 
fast  and  furiously  as  they  can,  to  see 
if  the  instructor  mn  keep  up. 

8  DURING  the  basketball  season, 
when  excitement  in  games  runs 
high  but  exciti'ment  in  classwork  runs 
low,  iiK'orporate  some  of  the  sports  ex¬ 
citement  into  your  cla.sses.  Dictate  a 
sports  review  of  the  game  the  night 
before,  or  a  priilktion  of  the  game 
coming  up. 

9  HAVE  outsiders  dictate  letters  to 
the  students.  Otfier  teachers  in  the 
business  department,  the  principal,  and 
the  superintendent  are  iisiuHy  glad  to 
do  it.  And  the  students  themselves  like 
to  dictate,  especially  if  they  can  regu¬ 
late  the  stop  watch. 

f  A  FINALLY,  have  the  students  re- 
Iv  port  (m  types  of  industries  in 
their  own  community.  Find  out  in  what 
particular  field  they  are  interested,  tlien 
dictate  letters  connecte<l  with  theM- 
Kelds. 
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assigning  problems  in 

BUSINESS  CORRlSPONDlMa 

DONALD  V.  ALLOIIIR  Marquette  Uniyr>rsity,  Milwaukee,  Wi' 


The  COUKSE  in  biuincM  curre- 
spontlence-or  hufiness  itimmunica- 
tion— is  a  skill  course  to  the  extent  that 
“leaniing  hy  doing”  applies.  One  can 
best  learn  tf)  write  a  good  business 
letter  by  practicing.  And,  obviously, 
this  practice  should  be  as  realistic 
as  possible.  It  is  only  natural  that 
tite  business  correspondctnce  teacher 
should  use  pnrblems  based  on  actual 
business  situations. 

Although  there  is  general  agreement 
that  letter  problems  are  needed,  teach¬ 
ers  diifar  on  just  what  type  of  problem 
is  best.  OtMs  common  practice  is  to 
give  the  bare  outline  of  a  business 
situation,  then  ask  the  student  to  use 
his  imagination  and  knowledge  of 
biuiness  to  supply  the  details.  Teachers 
who  use  this  type  of  prohlcnn  feel  that 
is  a  good  test  of  the  student's  ingenu¬ 
ity,  understanding  of  business  psy¬ 
chology,  and  ability  to  apply  general 
prindples  to  a  specific  case. 

D*fail*d  Pictwr*  Pr*f*rr*ci 

After  experimenting  with  many 
types  of  problems,  I  liave  come  to 
favor  the  other  extreme— that  is,  I 
supply  the  students  witli  a  complete 
and  detailed  picture  of  the  situation. 
If  the  student  were  actually  employed 
by  a  business  firm,  he  would  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  many  details  of  firm 
policy,  previous  corresponderree  (if 
any),  the  type  of  firm  and  type  of 
product,  pric<‘,  guarantees,  etc. 

If  this  information  is  not  supplied, 
the  results  are  likely  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Most  of  the  students  will  not 
have  had  actual  business  experience 
that  Involved  letter  writing;  there¬ 
fore,  they  will  be  at  a  loss  as  to  how 
to  proceed.  There  is  a  place  for  the 
“skeleton”  type  of  problem,  but  only 
toward  the  end  of  the  course.  Even 
then,  only  one  or  two  such  problems 
should  be  used  in  any  one  term. 

Even  if  a  detail^  assignment  is 
given,  there  is  still  considerable  room 
for  variations  in  method.  The  com¬ 
pleteness  of  background  and  the  nuru- 
ber  of  details  invert  vary  Miith  the 
problem-maker.  It  is  possible  to  pre¬ 


sent  to  the  students,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  COUTH',  a  complete  picture  of 
the  firm  tliey  are  to  work  for,  and  to 
fit  all  the  letter  problems  into  thi.s 
framework.  The  pupil  Irecomes  quite 
familiar  with  this  mythical  firm,  and 
finds  the  handling  of  its  letter  prob- 
lenjs  easier.  Some  problem  books  pre¬ 
sent  just  such  a  broad  backgnnind, 
with  many  letters  to  be  prepared  for 
the  same  firm. 

In  some  cast's,  actual  letters  from 
the  business  community  are  brought 
into  the  classrcxnn  to  be  answered. 
Some  teachers  mail  the  letters  that 
the  students  produce,  in  order  to  test 
their  effectiveness  directly.  Sometimes 
the  form  of  the  letter,  the  salutation, 
and  the  complimentary  close  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  teacher;  in  other  cases 
the  student  is  to  decide. 

Problems  may  be  given  orally  or 
placed  on  the  bladcboard,  but  giving 
them  in  writing,  with  a  copy  for  each 
student,  lessens  the  chances  of  mis¬ 
understanding.  This  means  using  text- 
b(K)k  problems,  or  mimeographing  or 
otherwise  duplicating  the  assignments. 

I  mimeograph  them. 

In  my  own  classes,  I  favor  varying 
the  type  of  business  from  problem  to 
problem,  to  permit  more  variety  and 
to  cover  different  kinds  of  situations. 

Discuss  Lutturs  in  Advonen 

No  matter  what  kind  of  assignment 
is  made,  discussion  before  writing  is 
a  “must.”  'This  stimulates  thought  on 
the  problem  and  motivates  its  prep¬ 
aration.  The  discussion  period  can  be 
a  vahiable  learning  experience,  if  the 
students  perform  their  own  analysis, 
rather  than  relying  too  much  on  the 
teacher’s. 

Remember  that  there  are  always 
several  solutions  to  any  business  letter 
problem.  There  is  no  one  right  wav. 
The  teacher  should  encourage  hk 
students  to  seek  their  own  answers. 

There  is  always  the  question  of 
whether  the  teacher  should  prepare 
his  own  problems.  Virtually  every 
textbook  contains  good  problems,  and 
worklrooks  and  large  hooks  of  letter 


problems  are  available.  However,  I 
like  to  prepare  my  own  problems,  to 
tiy  to  fit  them  to  my  own  community 
and  my  own  students.  Because  1  be¬ 
lieve  the  problems  should  be  changed 
every  term,  I  soon  run  out  of  text¬ 
book  problems;  and  I  find  workbooks 
expensive  for  the  number  of  problems 
I  use  in  one  term.  A  little  ingenuity, 
careful  reading  of  the  business  mag¬ 
azines,  and  the  co-operation  of  local 
firms  will  furnish  the  teacher  with  a 
virtually  endless  store  of  problems. 

Suluction  If  Important 

It  is  important  that  problems  be 
realistic,  that  they  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  students’  understanding,  and 
that  as  many  of  them  as  possible  be  of 
the  type  the  student  will  actually  face 
early  in  his  business  career.  There 
cannot  be  a  problem  for  every  pos¬ 
sible  type  of  business  letter,  so  the 
teacher  must  select  representative 
letters. 

If  possible,  a  dictating  machine 
should  be  used  in  assigning  some  of 
the  problems  and  in  prfq>aring  their 
solutions.  Some  letters  should  be 
written  in  class,  so  as  to  give  practice 
in  writing  within  a  limited  time  and 
under  a  certain  amount  of  pressure. 
Such  class  exercises  should,  of  course, 
be  done  with  books  open  and  a  dic¬ 
tionary  accessible,  as  would  he  the 
case  in  an  office. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
value  from  each  problem,  some  of  the 
letters  should  be  read  and  discussed 
in  class  afterward.  An  opaque  pro¬ 
jector  can  be  very  useful  for  showing 
a  letter  under  discussion  while  it  is 
being  criticized.  Students  should  com¬ 
ment  on  the  letter,  and  the  teacher 
should  call  attention  to  points  that  the 
class  overlooks.  It  is  often  desirable 
to  require  the  rewriting  of  poor  let¬ 
ters. 

One  fituil  point:  'The  teacher  owes 
it  to  his  class  to  make  clear  in  advance 
the  standards  he  will  use  in  grading 
the  letters,  explaining  the  emphasis 
to  be  given  to  merdianics,  grammar, 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  content. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORIX> 


SAMPLE  LETTER  PROBLEMS 


lETTiR  OF  APPLICATION 

Assume  that  you  are  about  to  be  graduated  from  college. 
Apply  for  the  job  (or  kind  of  job)  you  actually  expect  to  try 
for  after  graduation.  Stick  to  the  facts  about  yourself  and 
your  qualifications,  except  to  assume  that  you  have  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience  that  you  probably  will  have  by  the 
time  you  are  graduated.  Date  the  letter  in  the  future— a 
month  or  so  liefore  graduation.  Prepare  it  as  an  unsolicited 
letter,  to  be  sent  to  the  firm  of  your  choice.  Use  an  attention 
line  for  the  personnel  manager  or  e<juivalent  official. 

Try  to  show  a  real  interest  in  the  firm  and  some  knowledge 
of  its  history,  products,  and  policies,  if  you  are  applying  for 
a  teaching  position,  show  a  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in, 
the  particular  school  system.  You  need  not  use  an  attention 
line  in  applying  for  a  public  school  position.  The  letter  must 
stress  two  or  three  specific  qualifications  for  the  particular 

REPLY  TO  REQUEST 

Assume  that  you  are  the  general  manager  of  the  Webster 
Manufacturing  Company.  .Mr.  Howard  Francis,  personnel 
manager  of  Sloan  Industries,  has  written  to  you  asking  your 
opinion  regarding  a  former  employee  of  yours,  John  Taylor, 
who  has  applied  to  Sloan  for  a  job.  Taylor  worked  for  you 
as  a  messenger  in  the  executive  offices  and  you  knew  him 
personally.  However,  he  was  discharged  for  "snooping"  into 
confidential  matters.  He  habitually  listened  to  telephone  and 
other  conversations,  and  picked  up  letters  and  papers  on 
desks  to  read  them.  Finally  he  was  caught  in  the  act  of  read¬ 
ing  a  confidential  document  that  he  had  taken  from  someone 
else’s  desk  drawer. 

You  realize  that  he  may  have  been  doing  these  things 
l)ecause  he  was  so  ambitious  to  learn  inside  information 


CREDIT  LETTER 

As  Credit  Manager  of  a  wholesale  firm,  you  have  received 
a  request  for  credit  from  Mr.  Joseph  Quinn,  a  small  dealer 
in  a  town  some  distance  away.  Upon  receipt  of  the  original 
rerjuest,  you  wrote  him,  asking  for  the  usual  credit  informa¬ 
tion:  names  of  other  wholesalers  dealt  with,  list  of  references, 
name  of  bank,  and  a  statement  of  financial  condition.  The 
dealer  wrote  back  protesting,  and  refused  to  give  the  in¬ 
formation.  He  maintained  that  it  was  confidential  and  "none 
of  your  business.”  Moreover,  he  said,  he  had  never  been 
asked  for  such  information  before.  Your  task  is  to  write  a 
second  request  for  the  credit  data,  without  which  you  can¬ 
not  open  an  ac'coiint.  Stress  the  fac*t  that  it  is  a  customary 

REPLY  TO  SALES  INQUIRY 

As  manager  of  the  Ocean  Surf  Hotel,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,  you  have  received  a  letter  from  a  young  man  in 
Wisconsin,  inquiring  about  rates  and  accommodations  for 
honeymoon  couples  at  your  resort  hotel.  Reply  to  him,  an¬ 
swering  his  questions  aixl  trying  to  convert  his  irtterest  into 
a  sale.  Show  a  sincere  interest  in  his  situation  and  attempt 
to  persuade  him  to  choose  your  hotel  in  preference  to  any  of 
the  others  available.  Do  not  confine  yourself  to  a  price  list 
and  printed  literature,  but  write  a  real  sales  letter.  It  is  your 
hotel  policy  to  congratulate  newly  married  couples  and  to 


job,  although  the  details  may  be  left  for  a  separate  Data 
Record.  The  letter  must  “sell,"  by  relating  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  the  job— showing  how  what  you  can  do  fits  the  need. 
Close  with  a  c'ourteous  request  for  an  interview. 

Make  a  Data  Record  to  accompany  your  letter,  setting  out 
your  experience,  education,  physical  ijualifications,  activi¬ 
ties,  and  other  (}ualifications  in  detail.  All  experience  should 
l)e  mentioned,  with  complete  names  and  addresses  of  em¬ 
ployers,  as  well  as  inclusive  dates.  Education  should  be  indi¬ 
cated,  beginning  with  the  date,  and  the  major  and  minor 
subjects.  Cite  at  least  three  references,  indicating  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  each.  Leave  a  space  for  a  photograph  on  the  data 
sheet. 

The  letter  may  be  written  in  any  style  desired.  The  Data 
Record  will  be  shown  as  an  enclosure  in  the  letter. 


about  the  business  to  aid  him  in  getting  ahead.  However,  he 
was  discharged;  and  you  feel  you  must  tell  Mr.  Fruiicns 
about  what  happened.  Taylor,  only  nineteen  years  old,  has 
applied  for  a  similar  job  with  Sloan. 

Write  a  friendly  and  frank  letter,  but  be  tactful  and  do 
tiot  condemn  Taylor  entirely.  He  is  intelligent  artd  capable 
in  performing  his  dutiits— alert,  with  a  gixx!  personality  and 
pleasing  appearanc'e.  In  many  ways  you  hateil  to  see  him 
leave,  as  he  had  many  of  the  potentialities  of  a  good  em¬ 
ployee.  However,  it  is  not  fair  to  Mr.  Francis  to  conceal  any 
of  the  facts. 

Make  a  simple  letterhead  for  your  letter.  This  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  dictated  letter,  so  identification  initials  are  needed 
at  the  bottom.  Use  the  semi-blcK'k  form. 


practice  for  firms  of  your  type,  in  spite  of  his  experienc'e  to 
the  contrary,  which  seems  to  have  be«*n  exceptional.  Try  to 
give  some  good  reasons  why  it  is  best  for  him,  as  well  as 
for  you,  that  such  information  be  exchanged.  Your  prices 
and  the  quality  of  your  gotxls  are  made  possible  only  through 
careful  handling  of  credit  to  minimize  losses.  Explain  that 
you  will  keep  the  information  confidential.  Be  courteous,  but 
insist  on  the  information  liefore  setting  up  a  line  of  credit. 
Resell  your  product.  Send  another  credit  blank  and  stamped 
envelope.  Make  a  letterhead  and  use  a  Subject  Line.  Enclose 
the  letter  in  a  No.  6%  (small)  envelope  and  check  to  make 
sure  it  is  properly  addressed  before  mailing  H. 


provide  the  extra  services  that  honeymcKToers  appreciate. 

Your  hotel  is  directly  on  the  rxrean  in  an  uncongested  area, 
with  plenty  of  parking  space.  You  have  free  chairs  and  um¬ 
brellas  for  your  private  beach.  All  rooms  are  outside  rcxnns. 
You  are  close  to  restaurants,  movies,  boating  facilities,  rid- 
irtg,  and  gulf.  You  have  television  in  every  room.  Your  rates 
are  as  follows:  North— $4;  South— $B;  Ocean  front  with  ter¬ 
race— $8  a  day,  double  occupancy.  Enclose  a  brochure  with 
pictures  of  the  hotel  and  its  various  facilities  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  and  entertainment  of  guests. 


JANUARY,  1955 
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Afore  D.  f.  Students  through 


ARNOLD  fCOLNICK 

Thorn**  leffertoo  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N  Y 


better  displays 


WHY  does  a  bu»iiieKsman  adver* 
ti>e?  The  aniwer  we  teach  tu  our 
■tudentf  ia.  ‘To  lell  goodi  or  servicet." 
As  Distributive  Education  teachers  we 
also  have  something  to  sell— the  D.  E. 
program.  However,  do  we  make  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  advertising  techniques  to 
accomplish  this  purpose?  If  not,  why 
don’t  we  practice  what  we  teach? 

We  us^  the  advertising  technique 
of  ditplay  to  publicize  the  D.  E.  pro¬ 
gram  in  our  school.  One  device  that 
helped  us  was  a  master  blueprint  that 
incortx>rated  a  fivefold  approadi— care¬ 
ful  planning,  attractive  design,  strate¬ 
gic  location,  proper  timing,  and  fre¬ 
quent  change. 

Planning 

A  pupil  committee  obtained  sam¬ 
ples  and  specimens  to  be  used  for 
exhibits.  'This  phase  often  required 
months,  or  even  years,  of  collecting 
data.  The  (|uest  for  materials  led  to 
students,  personal  friends,  business 
concents,  magazines,  the  school  prop¬ 
er,  and  to  government  agencies.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  business  organizations 
and  students  prove  to  be  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  sources.  In  a  cotton  exhibit 
recently  on  display  at  the  school, 

2i 


several  of  these  sources  contributed 
materials  of  value.  However,  several 
months  passed  before  we  could  as¬ 
semble  an  entire  exhibit. 

Dasign 

After  we  had  obtained  the  mate¬ 
rials,  we  mounted  them  neatly  on 
Bristol  board,  a  sturdy  and  attractive 
background.  We  could  usually  get  it 
from  the  Art  Department. 

An  important  element  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  was  the  signs  we  made  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  passerby.  Agree¬ 
ment  on  the  phrasing  of  these  signs 
proved  to  be  a  meaningful  experience 
to  the  pupils.  The  signs  were  concise, 
to  the  point,  and  thought-provoking. 
Once  we  agreed  on  the  wording,  a 
talented  student  or  a  member  of  the 
Art  Department  executed  the  actual 
art  woHc.  Then  we  blended  all  the 
pictures,  samples,  and  signs  into  an 
attractive,  interesting,  and  practical 
display,  ready  for  exhibition. 

With  the  preliminary  work  out  of 
the  way,  we  set  up  the  assembled  ex¬ 
hibit  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
using  the  attractive  and  clean  cases 
oi  bulletin  boards  that  are  essential 
for  an  effective  display.  We  took  great 


pains  to  set  it  up  horizontally  along 
the  eye  level,  to  attract  optimum  at¬ 
tention  from  passing  traffic. 

Location 

An  effective  exhibit  in  a  poor  loca¬ 
tion  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort. 
Because  of  the  seriousness  of  our  pur¬ 
pose,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the 
best  l(x*ation  in  the  school.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
students  saw  the  displays. 

Timing 

You  can  make  displays  more  inter¬ 
esting  by  timing  them  properly.  For 
example,  a  display  on  fur  would  cre¬ 
ate  more  interest  in  December  than  in 
June.  Wlienever  possible,  we  put  up 
the  merchandise  displays  to  coincide 
with  the  appropriate  season. 

Since  the  displays  on  store  opera¬ 
tion  were  not  affected  by  timing,  we 
set  them  up  in  intervening  periods. 
Proper  scheduling  gave  us  a  display 
for  every  season  or  reason. 

Froquancy 

Frequently  changed  displays  draw 
the  attention  of  the  passerby;  thoae 
that  are  set  up  for  long  intervab  be- 

BUSINESS  EDUCA'nON  WORLD 


THIS  DISPLAY  OF  CXITTON  FABRICS  IS  ONE  EXAMPLE  OF  HOW  TO  GET  .  .  . 


TRY  ONE  OF  THESE  DISPLAYS 


“ITS  YOUR  MOVE" 

TYPE:  Store  Location  Display 

DESCRIPTION:  A  series  of  photographs 
of  a  shopping  area  near  the  school. 
The  pictures  point  out  this  area’s  ideal 
location,  and  other  factors  that  help  to 
determine  a  retail  store’s  location.  Cap¬ 
tions  explain  these  factors.  Various  types 
of  retail  stores  should  be  described. 

Signs:  What  It  the  Mott  Detirable  Store 
Location  in  Thit  Shopping  Area? 
What  Factort  Determine  a  GiH>d  Store 
Location? 

How  Many  Difterent  Typet  of  Store# 
Can  You  Recognize? 

TIMING:  Any  month 
SOURCES  FOR  MATERIALS: 
l^K-al  store  owners 
Pupils  interested  in  photography 

National  Cash  Register  Company 
Dayton  9,  Ohio 

come  dull  and  uninteresting.  With  this 
as  a  guiding  principle,  we  removed 
displays  after  two  or  three  weeks.  We 
found  that  pupils  as  well  as  teachers 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  next  dis¬ 
play,  and  became  curious  alx)ut  the 
work  of  the  D.  E.  classes.  If  these 
displays  were  to  achieve  their  purpose, 
they  had  to  be  a  continuous  project 
rather  than  sporadic  exhibits. 

Storing 

Careful  storing  of  the  material  pre¬ 
sents  a  practical  pn)blem.  Btx^ause 
much  time  and  eflFort  goes  into  or¬ 
ganizing  a  display,  improper  care 
proves  wasteful.  Once  we  had  taken 
down  the  display,  we  wrapped  it  care¬ 
fully,  labeled  it,  then  stored  it  in  a 
place  where  it  could  be  preserved.  As 
a  result,  we  have-  been  able  to  reuse 
exhibits  later  on. 

Instrwctional  Valuos 

A  display  that  had  been  removcfd 
was  used  again  not  only  as  an  exhibit, 
but  also  as  an  integral  part  of  class¬ 
room  instruction.  It  was  exhibited  in 
the  classroom  or  passed  around  to  the 
students  to  illustrate,  by  means  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  samples,  the  imit  of  work 
being  studied.  In  this  way,  the  dis¬ 
plays  played  an  important  part  in  the 
over-all  advertising  program. 

Coiicluaiona 

We  discovered  that  the  minute  one 
display  was  set  up,  our  minds  were 
at  work  on  the  next  one.  The  materials 
we  were  gathering  were  able  to  serve 


“FROM  ROCKS  TO  RICHES" 

TYPE:  Jewelry  Display 

DESCRIPTION:  Twenty  to  thirty  stones 
mounted  on  Bristol  board,  each  one 
numbered 

Signs:  Can  You  Recognize  Thete 
Stones? 

Farrumt  Genu  of  the  World 
A  key  to  the  numbered  stones 
Pictures  of  famous  gems 

A  chart  listing  the  well-known  stones 
and  Hieir  ixilors 

TIMING:  Any  month 

SOURCES  FOR  MATERIALS: 

Gemological  Institute  of  America 
541  South  Alexandria  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 

National  Geographic  Magazine 
16lh  and  M  Streets,  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


“THE  CONSUMER’S  IJTTLE 
BLESSING-COTTON" 

TYPE:  Cotton  Disphiy 

DESCRIPTION:  A  series  of  niimlwred 
cards  illustrating,  hy  means  of  samples 
and  pk'tures,  each  step  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  c'otton,  fro:n  fil)er  to  cloth 

Twenty  to  thirty  m:mher(‘d  cards,  each 
showing  a  different  cotton  fabric 

Signs:  Do  You  Kntm:  How  Your  Shirt 
or  Bhtme  It  Made? 

Can  You  Recognize  Thete  CittUm 
Fabrict? 

TIMING:  April,  May,  and  June 

SOURCES  FOR  MATERIALS: 

U,  S.  Departnjcnt  Agriculture 
Washington  2.5,  I).  C. 

Natio:iul  Cotton  (anincil  of  America 
Box  18 

Memphis  1,  Tennessee 


the  purposes  of  five  or  .six  displays,  but 
the  decision  on  which  display  should 
come  next,  and  what  its  design  slioiild 
i)e,  had  to  be  matle  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  cnirrent  display  went  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  What  happened  was  that  the 
display-in-formation  was  completed 
and  ready  for  ii.se  when  the  attention- 
getting  phase  of  the  current  one 
reached  its  climax. 

We  obtained  the  materials  used  in 
all  these  displays  at  little  or  no  cost 
from  well-known  manufacturers,  as¬ 
sociations,  and  national  magaziiu*s.  A 
letter  requesting  the  samples  or  illu.s- 
trations  was  all  that  was  nec'essary.  As 
I  have  already  mentioned,  it  turned 
out  that  these  materials  also  had  ex¬ 
cellent  instnictional  value. 


Tlie  displays  were  not  confined  to 
pictures,  posters,  or  samples  tackeil 
up  on  a  bulletin  Iniard  with  little  ap¬ 
parent  rhyme  or  reason.  Unattractive 
and  meaningless  <lisplays  cun  Ih*  tletri- 
mental  to  the  ex|mnsion  of  the  1).  E. 
program.  No  display  at  all  is  lietter 
than  a  p<M)r  display. 

Iheaiise  of  our  effective  use  of  the 
techni<pies  I  have  oiitliiK'd,  the  entire 
sch(x)l,  faculty  and  students  alike,  be¬ 
came  aware  of,  and  interested  in,  what 
was  being  acfomplishetl  in  the  I>is- 
tributive  Education  program.  This 
continuous  advertising  increased  in¬ 
terest  among  pupils  ulreatly  enrolled, 
and  contributed  considerably  to  an  in¬ 
creased  enrollment  in  the  D.  E.  pro¬ 
gram  the  next  year. 


TIME  AND  EFFORT  were  re<|iiired  to  get  together  this  wool  exhibit,  but  it  arous'd 
considerable  interest  among  st:idents  and  teachers  alike. 
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13  Ways  to  Develop 
Students'  Personality 

8perific  suggentions  on  hoiv  to  help  your  — 
the  third  in  a  iierie«  on  ^^Kmployahle  PerHonalilieM** 


Not  only  has  it  been  proved 
repeatedly  that  certain  person* 
ality  traits  are  necessary  for  voca¬ 
tional  success,  but  it  also  has  been 
established  that  personality  can  be 
developed  and  mc^ified. 

In  dealing  with  the  psychology  of 
learning  as  applied  to  business  educa¬ 
tion,  Raymo^  H.  Wheeler  stated, 
“All  true  learning  is  directed;  it  is  not 
trial  and  error.'’  This  applies  to  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  the  desir¬ 
able  personal  qualities,  and  much  of 
this  teaching  is  of  the  must  difficult 
type,  because  it  deals  with  intangi¬ 
bles.  The  job  can’t  be  done  by  preach¬ 
ing;  it  can’t  be  done  by  ignoring  the 
tuned.  It  can’t  be  done  even  by  recog¬ 
nizing  the  need. 

This  article  is  cuncenied  with  the 
techni<]ues,  the  devices,  the  projects, 
and  the  artistry  of  successful  teachers 
who  have  said,  in  essence,  “In  regard 
to  the  problem  of  developing  per¬ 
sonality,  we  know  we  don’t  have  all 
the  answers,  but  here  are  some  ideas 
that  have  proved  helpful  in  our  class¬ 
rooms." 

SUGGESTION  li  Co- 
operative  work  projects  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Tliese  include  such  activities 
as  bookkeeping  practice  sets,  the 
school  yearbook,  the  school  paper, 
homecoming  booklets,  assembly  pro¬ 
grams,  bulletin-board  displays,  and 
committee  work  on  class  projects. 


In  all  classroom  activities,  wherever 
possible,  pupil  participation  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  responsibility  should  be 
encouraged.  Wise  judgments  must  be 
based  on  reflective  thinking  and  abil¬ 
ity  in  problem  solving.  Tliis  can 
come  only  through  practice.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  pupil  participation 
in  planning  the  goals  and  activities 
of  learning  is  democracy  in  action. 
C^-ojieration,  self-relianct;,  recogni¬ 
tion  of  rights  of  others,  and  other  de¬ 
sirable  personal  characteristics  have 
an  opportunity  to  grow.  If  the  teacher 
dominates  all  the  time,  these  traits 
have  little  chance  to  mature. 

SUGGESTION  2:  Field 
trips  and  observations.  Field  trips  are 
not  only  informational,  but  they  also 
help  the  student  mature.  Vocational 
goals  can  be  reappraised,  business 
manners  can  be  observed,  discharging 
responsibilities  becomes  apparent, 
working  with  others  is  shown.  Trust¬ 
worthiness  and  honesty  are  easy  to 
emphasize  on  a  visit  to  a  bank.  Piinc- 
tuality,  co-operation,  attention  to  de¬ 
tail  are  among  qualities  actually 
“seen"  in  a  visit  to  a  factory  assembly 
line.  Ability  to  work  under  pressure, 
enthusiasm,  and  other  qualities  are 
brought  into  focus  at  a  newspaper 
plant.  Personal  grooming,  tacH,  etc., 
become  obvious  on  a  visit  to  a  local 
dress  shop.  Industriousness  and  perse¬ 
verance  are  observed  in  a  large  ofiice. 


SUGGESTION  3:  Out- 
of-class  activities.  Many  teachers  use 
out-of-class  activities  for  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  regular  classwork  and 
as  a  part  of  their  personality  training 
program.  Here  are  several  possibili¬ 
ties: 

•  Out-of-class  assignments.  Maga¬ 
zine  articles  to  be  reported  on,  inter¬ 
views  with  businessmen,  duplicating 
projects. 

•  Co-curricular  activities.  Here  are 
innumerable  opportimities  for  captur¬ 
ing  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the 
student:  business  clubs,  typing  and 
stenographic  service  group.<i,  personal¬ 
ity  club,  school  publications,  sports, 
dramatics,  and  a  host  of  others. 

•  Part-time  woik  experience.  The 
student  can  gain  work  experience 
through  the  school  offices.  Within  the 
school  itself  tlie  student  can  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  being  a  recep¬ 
tionist,  techniques  in  handling  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  learning  to  keep  confi¬ 
dences,  assisting  school  treasurers, 
auditing  books  of  various  school  or¬ 
ganizations.  Care  must  always  be 
taken  that  pupils  are  in  learning  situ¬ 
ations;  we  tend  to  forget  that  they  are 
still  learners. 

Another  kind  of  work  experience 
is  the  co-operative  type,  with  school 
and  business  firms  working  together. 
This  may  be  a  fully  organized  pro¬ 
gram  rather  elaborate  in  set-up,  or  it 
may  be  of  the  simplest,  most  occa- 
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sioiuU  type.  The  objeet  in  any  plan, 
however,  must  be  the  development 
of  the  pupil. 

SUGGESTION  4:  Out- 
side  speakers,  interviews,  aiwl  demon- 
strationa.  Here  we  have  not  only  an 
opportunity  to  contribiite  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  development  of  the  student,  but 
also  possibilities  for  good  schcx)l  and 
business-department  public  relations. 
Teachers  have  reported  arranging 
talks  and  demonstrations-a  trained 
model  gave  a  lesson  in  posture  and 
walking;  a  beautician  cut  a  girl’s  hair, 
pointing  out,  as  she  worked,  how  to 
choose  the  proper  hairdo;  a  business¬ 
man  gave  mock  interviews  to  student.s 
and  dictated  some  shorthand  to  the 
cla.ss,  tactfully  pointing  out  some  of 
the  students’  faults;  a  panel  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  visited  one  school,  giving 
bri<‘f  talks  on  what  they  expec*ted  of 
beginning  employees  in  each  business 
represented,  and  answering  questions. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  stu¬ 
dent  contacts  with  business,  teachers 
have  reported  a  direct  upsurge  in  in¬ 
terest  and  desire  to  improve  appear¬ 
ance,  to  exemplify  personality  traits 
of  employable  people,  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  classwork.  By 
adroit  repetition  of  points  made  by 
outside  speakers,  a  capable  teacher 
can  re-emphasize  the  pt'rsnnal  quali¬ 
ties  needing  attention. 

SUGGESTION  5:  The 
teacher’s  personality.  “Personality  is 
caught,  not  taught,"  has  enough  valid¬ 
ity  to  be  meaningful.  However,  the 
proper  environment  is  a  part  of  learn¬ 
ing;  and,  in  that  sense,  the  instrurtor 
is  teaching  his  personal  qualities  be¬ 
cause  he  is  part  of  the  leaniing  atmos¬ 
phere.  As  he  shows  before  the  classes 
his  own  qualities  of  cheerfulness,  co¬ 
operation,  interest,  enthusiasm,  cnnir- 
tesy,  and  personal  grooming,  he  ns 
teaching  by  his  own  example.  No  per¬ 
sonality  improvement  program  can 
hope  to  succeed  without  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  a  good  example.  Teachers  who 
are  careless  in  their  speech  and  in 
their  grooming,  who  lack  interest  in 
their  work,  who  are  slovenly  in  their 
presentation  of  assignments  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  lessons,  fail  to  gain  the 
high  respect  of  many  pupils  and  ex- 
p«)se  them  to  an  example  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  profession. 

SUGGESTION  6:  Bul¬ 
letin  bcNuds,  displays,  and  progress 
charts.  These  suggestions  have  in¬ 


numerable  possibilities.  One  teacher 
got  across  some  lessons  in  good  Eng¬ 
lish  and  manners  by  drawing  clever 
illustrations  of  stick-men  sucx^eeding 
and  failing  ac'C'ording  to  the  tx)rrect- 
ness  of  their  speech  and  manners. 

Another  instructor  usetl  (pHitatioiis 
extensively  to  get  an  idea  across. 
“Even  a  goat  does  his  best  work  with 
his  head,”  helps  establish  the  thought 
that  orderliness  in  thinking  may  prove 
beneficial.  Another,  “Some  people  are 
like  buttons,  always  pupping  oif," 
doesn’t  need  a  lengthy  sermon  to  re¬ 
mind  the  incessant  talker  that  he’s  on 
the  road  to  unpopularity.  These  ideas 
don’t  take  up  class  time,  but  they  ar»* 
potent  personality  influences  that  do 
take  the  teacher’s  time  in  planning 
and  preparation. 

Displays  may  call  attention  to  cer¬ 
tain  desirable  traits.  Progress  charts, 
where  used  to  show  achievement  (and 
not  lack  of  achievement,  as  a  rule), 
will  increase  interest,  enthu.siasm,  and 
pride  in  work. 

SUGGESTION  7t  Awaids 
and  bonuses.  Awards  and  bonuses 
have  a  dual  purpose:  higher  achieve¬ 
ment  to  merit  an  award,  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  achievement.  Business  edu¬ 
cation  is  so  bniad  in  scope,  and  so 
much  of  the  course  work  is  of  an  ob¬ 
jective  nature,  that  awards  lend  them¬ 
selves  quite  easily  to  use  as  a  tech- 
iiiqiie  for  developing  and  recognizing 
desirable  personal  accomplishments. 
The  very  breadth  of  a  course— type¬ 
writing  for  example— makes  the  award 
system  a  useful  device.  Awards  can 
lie  given  for  reaching  standards  at 
various  levels;  this  makes  the  award 
system  one  of  inclusion,  not  exclusion. 
The  student  measures  himself  against 
a  standard.  It  is  not  a  question  of  being 
the  “most  valuable  student”  hut  of 
being  attion^  the  valuable  pupils. 
Awards  may  be  individualized  or 
group«‘d;  students  can  be  proud  of 
their  personal  achievement  as  well  as 
that  of  the  entire  cla.ss. 

Bonuses  give  incentive  to  some  su¬ 
perior  students,  and  to  students  of 
average  capacity  who  have  qualities 
al>ove  average.  Opportunities  to  do 
work  of  a  more  advanced  nature  in¬ 
cites  the  bonus  prospect  to  greater 
effort  and  achievement. 

SUGGESTION  S:  Edu¬ 
cational  films.  With  the  inc*reasing  use 
of  the  motion  [>ictiire,  every  school 
has  access  to  projectors  and  film  li¬ 
braries.  There  are  many  films  that 


serve  as  aids  in  supplementing  other 
means  aiKl,  at  the  same  time,  present 
topics  of  interest  to  the  business  stu¬ 
dent.  Here  are  the  titles  of  a  few  films 
available  at  reasonable  csrst  through 
mr)st  film  libraries:  Are  You  Popular, 
The  Rom  Didn’t  Say  Good  Morning. 
Dinner  Party.  First  Imjiressions.  In- 
trodurtion.9.  Junior  Prom.  I^’s  Give 
a  Tea.  Pattern  fttr  Snuirtness.  Shy 
Guy.  Table  Manners.  You  ami  Your 
Fatuity.  You  and  Your  Friends. 

SUCXIESTION  Bt  I>ra- 
maticMi.  Business  teachers  responsible 
for  an  asst  mbly  program  can  combine 
this  assignmeitt  with  some  timely  les¬ 
sons  on  personality.  A  dramatic  skit 
supervised  by  one  teacher  showed  the 
proper  and  improper  ways  of  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  job,  right  and  wrong  business 
dress,  office  workers  who  shirk  when 
the  1k)ss  is  away,  pliu  similar  situa¬ 
tions.  This  teacher  rtrported  that,  al¬ 
though  students  usually  overdo  the 
cfimedy  of  the  "wrong  way,"  they 
have  fun  doing  it,  and  the  skits  get 
the  points  across. 

SUGGESTION  10:  Per¬ 
sonality  rating  charts  and  scales.  Stu¬ 
dents  can  be  shown  that  businessmen 
inquire  about  personality  traits  when 
(.‘ontacting  a  prospective  employee’s 
references.  You  can  obtain  samples 
showing  that  employers  are  interest>.Hl 
in  one’s  ability  to  get  along  with 
others,  his  honesty,  courtesy,  punctu¬ 
ality,  and  other  traits.  Self-rating 
scales  can  be  distributed  to  the  ckss 
for  checking,  then  lued  for  counsel¬ 
ing  purposes.  Properly  presented, 
especially  in  a  personality  clinic  at¬ 
mosphere,  students  may  profitably  rate 
each  other.  Yoii  can  make  your  own 
rating  scales,  perhaps  with  the  co- 
o|)eration  of  students,  or  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  them.  Several  well-knovi'ii  scales 
on  the  market  are:  Jones  Personality 
Rating,  Cregg  Publishing  Company; 
Morrison-Whittiey  Rating  Scale  for 
Secretaries,  H.  M.  Rowe  C^ompany; 
Hernreuter  Personality  Inventory, 
Stanford  University  Press;  California 
Test  of  Personality,  California  Test 
Bureau,  Los  Angeles;  Persorudity  In¬ 
dex,  LaKiie  Printing  Oimpany,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri;  Ruildord-Martin 
Personnel  Inventory,  Sheridan  Supply 
(^)mpany,  Bev<*rly  Hills,  California. 

Othar  tests  are,  of  course,  helpful; 
these  may  include  preference  tests, 
social-adjustment  trusts,  aptitude  tests, 
achievement  tests. 

(Ctmtinued  on  next  i>aite) 
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Using  TWO  ELECTRICS 

“Why  wait  until  all  your  typewriters  are  electrics?”  asks 
MARION  WOOD,  of  International  Business  Machines’  staff 


SUGGESTION  lit  Buii- 
neM  letters.  The  business  letter,  as 
well  as  the  social  letter,  can  reflect 
personality  traits.  Neatness,  orderli¬ 
ness,  pride  in  the  quality  of  the  work, 
all  are  part  of  the  training  in  writing 
a  business  letter.  Orte  teaclier,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  followed  this 
procedure; 

Students  wnite  practice  letters  of 
application  for  specific  jobs.  These 
were  revamped  and  rewritten.  Then 
the  secretary  of  the  ('haml)er  of  Cxm- 
merce,  ac  ting  as  a  personnel  manager, 
intervlew<*d  several  of  the  students, 
selecting  one  to  serve  as  liis  srx^retary. 
She  intrrKluced  the  other  students 
when  they  "applied.”  He  gave  them 
{Minters  on  writing  application  let¬ 
ters  and  on  making  personal  applica¬ 
tions. 

SUGGESTION  12;  Speech 
and  voice  improvement.  Since  speech 
is  the  chief  means  through  which  the 
personality  expresses  itself  in  stx'ial 
situations,  it  occupies  an  important 
place  in  any  training  program.  Inter¬ 
view  practice  witli  attention  to  the 
voice,  telephone  oonversatiotis,  little 
talks  before  the  class— all  these  can 
bring  out  the  desirable  qualities  of  the 
voice.  Making  recorditigs  of  students 
talking  presents  opportunities  for 
practice  with  the  recorder  and  helps 
improve  speech  habits. 

El 

SUGGESTION  13:  Si^d 
tests,  timed  work,  and  work  dead¬ 
lines.  If  students  are  to  develop  skill 
in  working  under  pressure  and  mint¬ 
ing  deadlines,  they  must  be  given 
opportunities  to  practice  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  wlu*re  this  is  possible.  Most 
teachers  set  time  limits  and  deadlines 
for  work  that  students  are  required 
to  meet  in  preparing,  say,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  practice  sets,  typewriting  assign¬ 
ments,  and  transcription  prodiiHion. 
One  teacher  reported  that,  in  type¬ 
writing  and  advanced  shorthand,  he 
often  assigned  an  exercise  near  the 
end  of  the  period  to  Ih*  <lone  before 
the  bell  rang,  in  order  to  train  stu¬ 
dents  to  wi»rk  undcM-  pressure. 

Well,  the  list  could  be  endless.  Take 
what  you  can  ujw*;  thnrw  the  rest 
away.  Tlun  build  your  own  file  of 
ways  to  develop  the  i)ersonalities  of 
your  students,  llie  alert,  imaginative 
teacher  will  Aik!  his  own  ways  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  individual  problems.  There  is 
iK>thing  that  is  more  rewarding. 


By  the  TIME  you  road  this,  1 
sincerely  hope  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  more  than  two  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters;  but,  regardless  of 
how  manv  you  have,  there’s  no  rea- 
s<}n  why  you  can’t  use  them  right  in 
your  regular  typing  classes  and  get 
full  returns  from  your  investment. 

During  the  first  semester,  why  not 
teach  two  beginners  on  the  two  elec¬ 
trics?  Yes,  you  can  do  this  right  along 
with  your  regular  manual  teaching, 
because  all  basic  principles  of  type¬ 
writing  apply.  How  to  select  the  two 
beginners  for  the  electric?  You  must 
make  that  decision  yourself.  I  used 
the  very  unscientific  method  children 
use  in  counting  off  in  games:  "Out 
goes  y-o-u!”  “You”  gets  the  electric. 

ITie  two  beginners  on  the  electrics 
should  be  able  to  type  somewhere 
between  35  and  40  gross  words  a 
minute  for  one  minute  on  repetitive 
practice  material  by  tlie  end  of  the 
first  semester.  'The  transfer  will  re¬ 
quire  less  teaching,  and  less  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  if  he  can  type 
40  words  a  minute  on  short  writings  of 
fairly  easy  material. 

The  two  electric  typists  should 
transfer  to  the  manual  typewriters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 
Twenty  minutes  on  the  exercises  de- 
8cril>ed  in  "A  10-Hour  Program  for 
Orienting  Typing  Teachers  to  Elec¬ 
trics”  (BEW,  April,  1952,  p.  392)  will 
condition  them  for  the  differenc*  be¬ 
tween  manual  and  electric  typing. 
Take  time  for  this  conditioning  and 
save  valuable  typing  time  in  later 
periods! 

With  two  electrics  and  28  manual 
typewriters,  each  manual  operator  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  the  elec¬ 
tric  for  oiM*  week  in  the  second  semes¬ 
ter  (if  it  is  14  weeks  long).  One  week 
is  an  absolute  minimum,  and,  with 
only  two  electrics,  more  is  out  of 
the  question. 

To  facilitate  the  change  and  give 
all  students  an  acquaintance  with  the 
electric  typewriter  before  they  are 
asked  to  operate  It,  either  demon¬ 
strate  it  to  tlie  entire  class  (asking 
the  two  experienced  electric  oper¬ 


ators  to  assist  you)  or  show  the  class 
the  film  "Electric  Typing  Time,”  with 
its  slow-motion  shots  of  Stella  Pajunas 
typing  speed  sentences.  See  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  her  fingers  as  they  hover  over 
the  home-row  keys,  and  her  method  of 
flicking  the  special  keys! 

In  rotating  the  manual  operators 
on  the  electric  machines,  you  must 
decide  who  sliall  have  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  on  the  electric.  Teachers 
throughout  the  country  are  finding 
that  the  electric  typewriter  proves  to 
be  a  teaching  instrument  that  assists 
the  poorer  students  to  develop  typing 
skill.  They  feel  that  it  is  better  to  al¬ 
low  tlie  poorer  students  to  have  the 
first  opportunities  to  use  the  electric 
typewriters  and  give  them  this  added 
advantage,  letting  the  better  students 
have  their  chance  later  in  the 
semester. 

When  the  manual  student  comes  to 
the  electric  for  the  first  time,  he 
should  have  a  mimeographed  sheet  of 
instructions  describing  the  manner  of 
setting  the  margins,  the  operation  of 
the  special  parts  of  the  machine,  and 
methods  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
electrically  controlled  keys.  With  one 
or  two  individuals  changing  to  the 
electric  in  a  class  of  30,  the  teacher 
cannot  spend  too  much  time  with 
those  two  students;  and  it  will  not 
be  necessary  if  the  data  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  page  are  duplicated  and  given  to 
the  students. 

Some  Suggestions: 

•  The  material  to  be  typed  on  the 
first  two  days  should  lie  easy,  and, 
preferably,  material  that  the  student 
is  familiar  with. 

•  Timings  should  be  short  on  the 
first  day,  and  gradually  lengthened  to 
three-minute  writings  on  the  third 
day. 

•  Postpone  five-minute  writings 
until  Friday  of  the  second  week  if 
you  are  giving  more  than  one  week 
on  the  electric. 

•  Avoid  giving  a  grade  for  the  first 
two  days.  If  you  mutt  have  a  grade 
for  the  week’s  work,  wait  till  Thurs¬ 
day  or  Friday  to  grade  papers. 
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in  a  room  full  of  HHANUALS 

To  Aid  You  in  Using  Your  Electric  Typewriter 


^Section  1  givt's  the  student  some  “busy  work**  while  the  in¬ 
structor  has  an  opportunity  to  organize  the  class  activities  fur 
the  period,  and  acquaints  tlte  student  witli  the  working  parts 
of  his  electric.  Students  should  he  cautioned  never  to  force  any 
part  on  the  typewriter,  hut  to  call  the  teacher  if  any  part  does 
not  function  easily,) 

I.  Leant  the  Parts  of  the  Typewriter 

Look  at  the  chart  that  illustrates  the  parts  of  your  typewriter. 
As  you  find  and  touch  the  parts  named  below,  put  a  check 
mark  in  the  space  indicated. 

Paper  Release  (be  sine  it  is  l>ack)  - 

Line-Space  Lever  (should  be  on  1) - 

Multiple  Copy  Control,  if  your  mat'hine 

has  one  (should  be  on  0) - 

Line  Position  Reset  ■ 

Ribbon  Control  . 

Tab  Clear  - 

Tab  Set  ■  ■■  - 

.Margin-Release  Key  —  •  ■■  ■  - 

Kind  of  Type  Pica  scale,  100  - 

Elite  120  - 

.Motor  Switch  - 

Return  Key  ■■■■■ 

Impression  Indicator  - 

II.  Motor  Switch 

Note  the  dial  or  signal  that  indicates  that  your  motor  is  in  the 
on  position.  Always  be  sure  the  motor  is  in  the  off  position  when 
leaving  the  machine  even  for  a  short  time;  iisake  this  a  habit. 

III.  Return-Key  Exercise 

Place  fingers  on  the  home-row  keys,  extend  the  semicolon 
finger  to  the  return  key  and  quickly  return  it  to  the  semicolon. 

As  soon  as  you  have  the  “feel”  of  the  distance  from  the  return 
key  to  the  semicolon  key,  reach  for  the  return  key  with  all  fingers 
raised  slightly  from  the  liome  position.  Practice  touching  this 
key  many  times  to  develop  a  quick  net-away  action,  which  we 
shall  call  “flicking  the  return  kcry.” 

IV.  Impression  Indicator 

This  is  the  muscle  of  your  typewriter;  it  controls  the  force  of 
the  type  blow  against  the  paper  without  any  additional  effort 
on  your  part.  Always  operate  your  machine  at  tlie  lowest 
registration  consistent  with  good  results. 

Use  the  period  to  d<.*termine  the  best  registration.  A  <iuick 
check  with  your  period  will  indicate  the  best  position  for  the  im¬ 
pression  indicator.  Type  several  periods,  like  this: . 

V.  Exercise  for  Flicking  the  Return  Key 

Type  a;»ldkflgh  down  your  page,  flicking  the  return  key. 
Learn  to  use  the  return  key  for  double  spacing  by  flicking  the 
return  key  twice. 

VI.  Exercise  for  Electric  Stroking 

I)n>p  your  hands  to  your  side  and  note  the  natural  curve  o{ 
your  fingers  in  tlieir  relaxed  position.  Tap  the  keys  fust  under 
the  extreme  finger  tip.  Notice  how  little  you  need  to  raise  tlie 
finger  to  make  the  machine  print.  Be  sure  that  you  release  the 
keys  (luickly;  the  faster  your  key  release,  the  fasti:r  you  will  type. 
Type  the  alphaliet  in  this  way;  Strike  the  letter,  pause  and  count 
rapidly  1,  2,  3,  typing  the  letter  in  repetition  as  fast  as  you 
c'ount.  Your  work  will  hiok  like  this: 

aaaabbbbccocddddeeeeffffggggfihhhiiiijjjjkkkkllllmmmm 

nnnnoooopppptppiqrrrrssssttttuiiuuvvvvwwwwxxxxyyyy 

zzzz 


VII.  Space  Bar 

Practice  the  alplialiet  with  spaces  Iretween  each  group  of 
letters.  Flick  the  space  bar  with  the  tip  erul  of  your  thumb, 
keeping  the  fingers  of  the  right  hatui  motionless  but  hovering 
over  the  home-row  keys.  Your  work  should  liMik  like  this: 
aaaa  bbbli  cccc  dddd  eeee  fiff  gggg  hhhh  iiii  jj})  kkkk 
III!  mmmm  niiiui  imkmi  pppp  qiiqq  rrrr  ssss  ttttt  uuuu 
vvvv  wwww  xxxx  yyyy  rut. 

VIII.  Shift  Key  Exerc»e 

Hold  the  shift  key  down  in  ixisition  as  you  type  tlie  capital 
letter.  Practice  extending  the  little  finger  and  touching  the  shift 
key;  then,  type  several  lines  of  your  name  and  address.  With 
electric  shifting,  there  are  no  more  raised  capitals. 

IX.  Figure  I>rill  Exercise 

Stretch  out  the  finger  aiul  tap  the  center  of  eadi  figure  key. 
Try  the  following  exercis*::  Type  14,  pause,  and  while  rapidly 
counting  I,  2,  3,  type  thre«>  four’s  followed  by  f. 

f4444f  f.W,Wf  f7777j  jfiRflej  f4f  fSf  J7|  jBj  44  H  77 
«6  44  55  77  e« 

d3333d  k888«k  dmid  kHHXHk  d  id  kHk  d-ld  kHk  3.3 
8«  33  HH  44  33  m  HH 

s2222s  l()9()9l  s2222.s  liKHlUl  s2s  fill  s2s  lUl  22  99  33 
88  44  77  55  66 

;(K)00;  ; - ;  ;(XKK);  ; - ;  ;();  ;-;  ;();  ;-;  00  ~  22  99 

33  88  44  77 

How  many  of  tin-  following  series  can  you  type  in  one 
minute?  The  last  nuiiilier  in  each  of  the  scries  indicates  the 
numlier  of  words  in  that  series. 

45  67  .38  29  56  .57  38  29  20  47  56  28  29  40  .56  38 
29  40  57  38  29  13 

84  93  12  94  8.3  75  92  84  73  84  93  62  74  83  29  64 
73  82  94  12  40  26 

Try  these  lines  again,  but  this  time  keep  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  on  the  number  row  as  you  type.  You  will  find  it  is  easier  to 
increase  your  speed  in  typing  niimliers  by  using  this  metluxl. 

X.  Paragraph  P'xercise 

Take  any  short,  familiar  paragraph  and  tyiie  ft  three  times. 
First  time;  'Fhink  of  getting  away  from  the  return 
key  quickly. 

Second  time;  Tliink  of  keeping  fingers  fust  atiove  tlie 
keys  as  you  type. 

'rhird  tin.e:  Ihink  of  releasing  the  keys  quickly, 

XI.  Tab-Key  Exercise 

Locate  these  parts  again:  Tab-Set  Key 

Tab  Clear  - 

Tab  Key  or  bar  - 

To  set  u  tab  stop  on  your  electric,  follow  the  same  principles 
Uiat  were  used  on  your  manual  machine;  namely;  position  the 
carriage  to  the  desired  location  of  the  tab  stiq)  and  depress  tlie 
tab-set  key. 

To  clear  that  one  stop,  deprtnw  the  taf>-clear  key  when  the 
carriage  is  positioned  at  the  location  of  the  tab  stop. 

To  clear  all  stops  at  onc«,  position  the  carriage  at  thir  end  of 
the  writing  line,  hold  down  tlu;  tal>-<lear  d<*vice  and,  while 
holding  it  down,  flick  the  r«*tum  key. 

XII.  Margin  Stops 

Some  electric  typewriters  have  a  keylxiard  margin-reset  <U;- 
vice  for  setting  margin  stops.  Others  liave  devices  similar  to  the 
manual  machines.  In  still  others,  the  margin  stops  arc  in  back  of 
the  paper  rest  and  must  be  moved  liy  hand.  (3ieck  your  type¬ 
writer  manual  and  follow  its  irutructions  for  setting  the  margins. 
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Many  pupils  und  some  teacli- 

ctv  are  lalMiriiig  under  tiie  mis' 
ccxiceiHioii  that  the  law  Is  a  matter 
of  simple  reasoning.  TTiis  is  definitely 
not  the  case.  Recognizing  that  fact  is 
the  first  step  in  improving  the  teadi 
ing  and  learning  of  business  law. 

It  Is  true  tliat  many  of  otir  legal 
principles  are  matters  of  (sjrmnon 
serute;  Imt  far  too  many  laws  cannot 
be  “guessed  at"  or  “just  reasoned  out" 
satisfactorily.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  our  laws 
challenge  reasoning! 

This  is  as  far  as 
<nie  can  generalize: 

Once  a  legal  prin- 
c'iple  is  understood, 
one  can  reason  out  a 
way  to  rememljer  it. 

This  point  of  view 
will  be  more  readily 
acceptable,  perhaiw, 
if  we  analyze  some 
s|)ecific  instances  in¬ 
volving  situations  In 
which  the  process  (»f 
reasoning  would  lead  to  nothing  but 
complete  confusion, 

Llf»tim«  Cofitrocta 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  law 
governing  contracts  that  are  dc'i)end- 
ent  on  a  person’s  lifetime.  Fur  years 
the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
held  that  an  oral  promise  to  sup¬ 
port  someone  fur  life  was  enforceable; 
today  an  oral  contract  of  this  kind  is 
not  enforceable. 

Uiuler  the  earlier  law,  the  reason¬ 
ing  was  clear-cut:  According  to  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  a  contract  which 
by  its  terms  could  not  be  completed 
within  a  year  from  the  date  it  was 
entered  into  liad  to  be  in  writing; 
one  which  could  be  completed  within 
a  year  did  not  recpiire  writing.  The 
promise  to  support  som(x)ne  for  life 
c'ould  terminate  within  the  year  (sinc-e 
the  hour  of  death  may  arrive  at  any 
time);  therefore,  a  lifetime  contract 
required  no  writing.  Perfect  logic! 

But  the  legislature  changed  the  law. 
Where  does  reasoning  enter  now?  It 
appears  that  reasoning  would  imfwdt' 
the  learning  of  this  particular  legal 
princ*iple. 

F{x«d  Pric«a 

Fm  many  years,  the  law  prohibited 
a  manufacturer’s  dictating  to  a  dealer 
the  price  at  which  his  product  should 
be  sold.  The  reasoning;  The  manu¬ 
facturer  would,  in  effect,  be  resort¬ 
ing  to  monopolistic  practices,  and 
these  are  contrary-  to  public  policy. 


Ttxlay  a  manufacturer  can,  by  regis¬ 
tering  liis  price  list  with  the  proper 
public  official,  compel  storekeeper- 
dealers  to  sell  the  article  at  a  certain 
minimum  price. 

Today’s  reasoning:  A  manufacturer 
has  a  vested  interest  in  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  article,  and  has  the  right 
to  prevent  any  of  his  custmners  from 
“cheapening"  that  reputation.  Keasmi- 
ing  in  each  case! 

Reasoning  that  was  valid  yester¬ 


day  may  Ire  supplanted  today  ’oy  other 
reasoning  that  learls  to  an  opposite 
conclusion!  Rationalization  would  be 
a  mure  apt  term  than  reasoning,  for 
only  after  a  law  is  known  can  it  be 
“reasoned  out." 

Oth*r  Exomplxs 

Alter  all,  is  there  any  real  reason 
why  the  law  should  hold  that  where 
a  promise  is  requested,  action  will 
not  constitute  acceptaitce? 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  a  pupil 
can  reasrrn  out  a  distinction  between 
two  types  of  advertisements  aiKl  come 
to  the  cortclusion  that  an  advertise¬ 
ment  annoimcing  shirts  at  $2.95  is 
not  an  offer,  but  an  advertisement 
aniH)uncing  a  reward  of  $2.95  for  the 
return  of  a  lost  shirt  is  an  offer? 

Try  to  find  the  reasoning  involved 
in  tlie  following  fine  distinction  that 
is  drawn  by  the  law:  If  A,  a  store¬ 
keeper,  sokl  merchandise  to  B  for 
$I(M),  and  A  made  out  a  bill  that 
was  not  signed  by  B,  and  there  was 
no  part-paymf*nt  nor  delivery  and  ac¬ 
ceptance,  the  contract  is  not  enforce¬ 
able;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  A  were 
an  auctioiu-er,  his  making  out  the 
l>ill  is  sufficient  to  reialer  the  c«m- 
tract  enforceable. 

There  are  other  paradoxical  situa- 
tiiHis  that  indicate  apparent  iiKX)nsist- 
oncies  in  the  law— or  at  k*ast  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  path  of  one  who  would 
have  us  believe  with  Sir  Edward 
Coke  that  “Reason  is  the  life  of  the 
law.”  For  example: 


•  A  printed  communication  on  the 
back  of  a  telegraph  blank  is  binding 
even  if  imH  read,  but  printed  state¬ 
ments  on  baggage  checks  are  binding 
only  if  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
holder. 

•  In  a  sale  of  goods,  risk  follows 
title;  in  a  conditional  sale,  risk  does 
not  follow  title.  A  promise  to  pay 
one’s  own  debts  need  not  be  written, 
a  promise  to  pay  another’s  debts 
must  lie  written. 

•  CJan  a  pupil  rea¬ 
son  his  way  through 
a  question  calling 
for  the  numlx-r  of 
years  a  patent,  a 
c-opyright,  and  a 
trade-mark  are  valid 
—and  which  of  these 
is  renewable?  Can 
he  reason  out  the 
different  elements 
that  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  clear-cut 
ca.se  of  fraud  and  an 
acceptable  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  bankruptcy? 

You  can  probably  add  other  cases 
to  disprove  the  notion  that  the  law 
is  simply  a  matter  of  “reasoning.” 

Implications 

Teachers  should  realize  that  busi¬ 
ness  law  is  not  a  subject  of  applied 
logic,  pure  and  simple.  When  they- 
realize  this,  they  can  understand  why 
pupils— capable,  ck-ar-thinking  young 
people  —  frequently  arrive  at  the 
wrung  answer  when  they  try  to  apply 
“just  reasoning”  to  legal  case  studies. 

Understanding  that  the  law  is  not 
pure  logic  will  also  encourage  teach¬ 
ers  to  devote  less  time  to  those  prin¬ 
ciples  that  can  be  reasom-d  out,  and 
more  time  to  the  phases  that  can¬ 
not  be  mastered  by  reasoning  alone. 
The  implications  for  review,  drill,  dis¬ 
cussion,  testing,  and  remedial  instruc¬ 
tion  are  obvious. 

Stimulot*  Hi*  Imoginotion 

Appropriate  illustrations  or  test  cases 
will  also  appeal  to  the  pupil’s  imag¬ 
ination  and  develop  his  interest  in  thti^ 
subject  matter  at  the  same  time  that  he 
is  studying  it. 

It  is  important  for  teacliers  to  make 
pupils  realize  that  tliey  must  lurt 
reason  into  a  legal  principle,  but 
rather  must  reason  from  the  known 
principle  to  its  application  to  a  set 
of  facts.  If  this  one  intriruic  concept 
could  be  instilled  into  students,  the 
(iuality  of  learning  in  law  would 
show  a  decided  improvement. 


Business  Law  Is 
Not  Just  "Reasoning" 

I.  DAVID  SATLOW/  Thomas  jeffersoo  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N  Y 
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.  READY-TO-USE  TESTS  ; 

Test  5  on  Elementary 
Bookkeeping  Theory 

HARRY  HUFFMAN,  Virginia  Polyttclinic  Inititutc 

TiHIS  test,  the  filth  in  our  sprx'ial  new  bookkeeping 
series,  covers  the  preparation  of  a  proht-ancl-loss  state¬ 
ment  and  the  balance  sheet,  and  closing  of  the  ledger  in 
service-type  businesses.  It  may  l)e  administered  near  the 
end  of  December  to  any  beginning  Ixxikkeeping  class,  and 
is  independent  of  any  textbook.  The  correct  answer  to  each 
(juestion  is  indicated  by  italic  type. 

SECTION  1 

Read  each  statement,  then  circle  the  word  True  or  FaUe, 


1.  We  may  arrange  the  profit-and-loss  statement  in 

either  account  or  report  form  .  True  FaUe 

2.  The  heading  of  a  profit-and-loss  statem«*nt 
always  shr<ws  that  the  statement  covers  a  fiscal 

period .  True  False 

3.  We  prepare  a  balance  sheet  from  information 
given  on  the  balance-sheet  columns  of  the 

work  sheet  .  True  False 

4.  We  prepare  the  balance  sheet  and  the  profit- 

and-loss  statement  as  of  the  same  date .  True  False 

5.  We  close  the  ledger  by  transferring  the  balances 
of  income  and  expetise  acx-ounts  to  a  profit-and- 

loss  account  .  True  False 

6.  We  do  not  make  entries  in  tlu*  general  fournal 

to  close  the  ledger  acernmts .  True  False 

7.  We  transfer  the  debit  balances  of  tbe  expense 
accounts  to  the  credit  side  of  the  profit-and- 

loss  summary  acx'ount  .  True  FaUe 

8.  We  transfer  the  cretlit  balances  in  tfie  inc4ime 

ac'counts  to  the  left  side  of  the  profit-and-loss 
summary  account  .  True  FaUe 

9.  After  we  have  ch»sed  all  iruxmie  aixl  expen.se 
accounts,  we  can  dettmiiine  the  m*t  profit  or 
net  loss  by  finding  tbe  balam^e  of  tbe  profit- 

and-loss  acco«mt  .  Trtte  False 

10.  We  transfer  the  profit  or  tlie  net  h>s8  from 
the  profit-and-loss  summary  account  to  the 

capit^  account  .  True  Falne 

11.  We  do  not  have  to  determine  whether  the 
amount  of  cash  on  hand  actually  agrees  with  the 

balance  of  the  cash  account  . True  False 

12.  When  we  list  the  assets,  liabilities,  and  propri¬ 
etorship  vertically,  we  are  preparing  a  report 

form  of  the  balance  sheet  .  True  False 

13.  We  have  not  closed  the  ledger  until  we  have 

ruled  and  balanced  all  the  accounts .  Tnu'  False 


14.  We  take  a  post-closing  trial  balance  after  the 
ledger  accormts  have  btren  balanced  and  closed, 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  are  in  balance  . . .  True  False 
1.8.  When  we  get  through  closing  the  ledger,  all  in¬ 
come  accounts  ustially  show  credit  balances  .  . .  True  FaUe 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  TEST  of  your  own  that  you  have  tried 
out  successfully  on  yimr  students  and  are  willing  to  share, 
send  it  in  (with  correct  answers),  and  well  send  you  $10 
if  it  is  accepted  for  publication.  It  must  deal  with  jiut 
one  topic,  be  usable  with  any  textlxiok  on  the  subfect, 
and  permission  to  duplicate  it  must  be  given. 


j  16.  We  record  the  net  profit  on  the  left  side  of  the 

j  capital  acixMmt  .  Tnie  FaUe 

I  17.  when  an  account  is  in  balant'e,  we  foot  and 

j  close  it  with  ruled  double  lines  .  True  False 

I  18.  .\fter  we  have  closed  the  ledger,  the  profit-and- 

I  loss  summary  account  is  in  balance .  True  False 

I  19.  When  we  head  the  balance  sheet,  we  include  the 

j  words,  “for  the  fiscal  period  ended" . True  FaUe 

.  29.  We  list  all  the  amounts  owed  creditors  as 
!  assets  on  the  balance  sheet  .  True  FaUm 


I  SECTION  2 

I  All  but  two  of  tbe  following  tt-nns  arc  explainetl  by  Statements 
I  21  to  30.  Write  after  each  statement  the  U'tti’r  indicating  tbe 
I  term  it  explains. 

I  ( A )  Account  form  of  the  balance  slieet.  t  B )  Balancing  an 
j  account.  (C)  Balanco  sheet.  (D)  I>rawing  acxount.  (E) 

I  Expense  acxountSL  •  F )  Income  acx'ounts.  ( G )  Operating 
I  expenses.  (H)  Fust -closing  trial  balance.  (I)  Frofit-and- 
I  loss  summary  acxount.  (J)  Profit-and-loss  statement.  (K) 
j  Report  fomi  of  the  balance  shcret.  ( L)  Work  sheet. 

21.  A  financial  statement  for  a  c'ertain  ps'ritxl  of  time  shciw- 

I  ing  the  inct>me  and  expenses  . ) 

I  22.  A  financial  statement  for  a  certain  date  showing  the 
I  assets,  liabilities,  and  proprietorship  of  a  biuiness  ......  C 

I  23.  A  balance-sheet  arrangement  tIuU  lists  the  assets  at  the 
I  left  and  the  liabilities  and  proprietorship  at  the  right  ...  .4 
I  24.  Expenses  that  are  the  result  of  the  operation  ^  the 

I  business  . G 

j  2.8.  A  balanco-shect  arrangement  sltowing  the  assets,  liabil- 

1  ities,  and  pnrprietorship  in  vertical  arrangement  .  K 

j  26.  The  process  of  determinirsg  the  balance  of  an  atxxnmt, 
j  ruling  the  account  with  doulde  rules,  and  bringing  the 


j  balance  down  below  the  diruble  ruhts  .  B 

j  27.  The  aec  ount  to  which  we  transfer  the  balances  of  all  the 
j  income  and  expense  accounts  at  die  end  of  the  fiscal 

j  period .  / 

j  28.  The  acx'ount  balances  that  we  transfer  to  the  debit  side 

I  of  the  profit-and-loss  account  .  K 

I  29.  The  acctiunt  balances  that  we  transfer  to  the  credit  siile 

j  of  the  pnifit-arul-loss  account  .  F 

j  30.  Tbe  accxiunt  to  which  we  transfer  the  net  pnrfil  or  net 
I  loss  . .  1) 

i - 


I  SECTION  3 

I  After  eac;h  of  the  acxxrunts  below,  write  the  letter  of  the 
■  classification  into  which  it  falls. 

j  ( A )  Assc-t  ( E )  h'xiren.se  ( 1 )  Income  (  L )  Liability. 

I  (  F )  Fniprietorship 

I  <31.  Cast .  A  36.  M.  Brown,  Capital . 

I  32.  Sah-s .  /  37.  Advi'rtising  . . 

I  .33.  K(*tit  .  E  .38.  C.  .Smith,  CustoiiH'r  . . . 

I  .34.  Accounts  payable .  L  39.  A.  Cordon,  Creditor,., 

I  3.8.  .VI.  Bnrwn,  I>rawing....  P  40.  Viisc.  expense . 

L - 

I  SECTION  4 

I  I^i-termine  the  debit  account  and  tbe  credit  act  (Mint  for  each 
I  of  tlie  closing  «!ntri<*s  below.  Write  the  letters  of  the  proixT 
I  acxount.’t  und*T  the  Debit  and  Credit  headings. 

j  AOCX)UNTS:  (A)  Advertising  expen.se.  (B)  l>rawlng 
I  acxount.  (C)  MiscellanixHis  expi’iise.  (13)  Frofit-aiMl-loss 
J  summary  account.  ( E )  Rent.  ( F )  Sales. 

I  Dknit  CHauiT 


41-42.  To  close  the  .Sales  account  .  F  D 

4.3-44,  To  close  the  Rent  acxount  .  D  F. 

45-46.  To  cloae  a  net  profit  in  the  Profit-and-loss 

suinnrary  account  .  D  B 

47-48.  To  (dose  a  net  lots  in  the  Profit-and-loss 

summary  account  .  B  D 

49-50.  To  close  the  Misc.  ex{>eiue  acxxMint .  D  C 
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Objective  Inventory 
Test  in  Typewriting 

lOSEPH  E.  CLEARY,  Higli  School,  Floral  Fark.  N.  Y. 


The  test  on  the  opposite  page  may  be  given  either  as 
a  penonal'uae  typing  quiz,  or  as  a  test  on  general 
information  for  the  end  of  the  Brst  semester  of  a  typewriting 
course.  There  are  50  objective  questions,  with  each  correct 
answer  scoring  two  points,  except  for  Nos,  46-47  in  Section 
3,  where  each  correct  answer  counts  one  point. 

- ► 


Education,  it  has  l>een  said,  is 
a  continuous  phenotneiMin.  When 
the  educator  deals  with  the  adolescent, 
wlio  is  a  i)erpetuaJ  enigma  to  himseli 
as  well  as  to  others,  forethouglit  and 
s|)ecial  technk|ues  are  needed.  Ovcrr 
and  alxwe  tiie  imparting  of  skills,  the 
business  teacher  must  provide  expe- 
riences  for  the  development  of  atti¬ 
tudes,  understandings,  and  values  for 
eiiective  living  and  leaniing. 

One  of  the  teacher's  most  |M>werful 
allies  is  the  body  of  correlated  materials 
obtaiiuthle  both  from  the  business 
world  and  the  library.  To  furnish  the 
student  with  some  sort  of  over-all 
business  l>ackground,  try  biograpliies. 
Every  library  has  biographies  of  men 
who,  by  work,  accomplishments,  and 
triumphs  over  hardship,  earned  every 
step  of  their  rise  in  American  industry 
“Chrysler,  McCormick,  Farnsworth, 
for  example.  Biographies  that  make  ex¬ 
cellent  background  material  in  cxinnec- 
lion  with  such  units  as  c»mmunication, 
transportation,  travel,  and  patents  are 
tlMMe  of  Edison  and  Bell,  among 
others. 

Undoubtedly,  school  libraries  will 
vary  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
material  available  for  correlation  with 
business  subjects.  Tliis  need  not  be  a 
deterrent.  In  addition  to  biographies, 
the  business  teacher  should  make  her 
classes  familiar  with  factual  books, 
magazines,  and  pamphlets  of  a  general 
nature,  for  her  conc'eni  should  extend 
beyond  preparation  for  the  business 
world  and  encompass  the  whole  sphere 
of  living. 

A  business  teacher  should  nut  deft'at 
her  objecHives,  however,  by  making 
rigid  reading  requirements.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  supplementary  reading  for 
busint*ss  courses  may  have  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  strictly  on  the  ImsIs  of  int(*r- 
est.  To  do  this,  teachers  may  well 
imitate  salesmen,  wlm  no  longer  use 
higli-pressure  tactics,  but  are  chiefly 
interested  in  influem’ing  behavior  in 
their  customers.  In  the  same  way, 
teachers  must  be  aware  of  the  adoles¬ 
cent's  gradual  recognition  of  life's 
needs,  wants,  and  interests,  and  must 
utilize  his  growing  awareness  by  offer- 


mg  suggestions  for  the  use  of  library 
materials. 

Naturally,  in  any  basic  business 
course,  teachers  will  encounter  a  widt^ 
range  of  reading  ability.  A  difference 
of  seven  grades  is  not  unusual.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  classes  like  this,  the 
teaclter  will  do  better  to  forget  about 
“finishing  the  book"  and  patiently  fur¬ 
nish  individuals  with  new  challenges. 

One  of  the  methods  of  enc'ouraging 
library  usage  among  students  of  this 
ly[x;  is  to  make 
use  of  displays  on 
l)usiness  imits.  Li¬ 
brarians  are  most 
co-operative  on 
such  projects,  and 
the  enthusiasm 
engendered  is 
contagious.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  slowest 
individuals  will 
appear  with  un¬ 
usual  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  project,  and 
will  have  complete  knowledge  of  their 
respective  values.  Best  of  all,  the  stu¬ 
dent's  pleasure  at  his  ability  to  shine 
liefore  classmates  is  a  big  step  in  per¬ 
sonal  education. 

A  fascinating  display  for  initial  use 
is  that  of  “Money  of  the  World."  Even 
students  not  taking  the  business  c-ourse 
will  inform  the  teacher  that  tlieir 
hobby  is  coin  collecting.  Immediately, 
the  project  grows  in  value  as  well  as 
in  interest  if  the  results  of  an  individ¬ 
ual's  hobby  are  added  to  the  library 
display  with  his  name  attached.  From 
opiwrunities  like  this,  business  students 
gather  impressions  and  experiences 
that  lead  to  desirable  lifelong  attitudes. 

Fre<|uenlly,  individual  library  usage 
from  a  business-course  viewpoint  will 
call  for  teacher  “strategy."  It  is  quite 
|)ossibIe  that  the  teacher  will  have  to 
invent  means  to  create  tlie  necessary 
interest  in  order  to  get  the  right  idea 
over  to  the  right  pupil  at  the  right 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  some¬ 
times  remarkable  how  slight  may  be 
the  means  that  serves  as  a  “spark  plug” 
to  create  favorable  interest  if  a  real 


motive  is  involvetl.  Onc“e  this  real  mo¬ 
tive  is  formulated,  the  student  will  find 
a  reason  of  his  own  fur  continuing  li¬ 
brary  usage  along  practical  lines.  Of 
course,  the  teacher  might  try  various 
devices  in  presenting  motives  to  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  students— extra  credit, 
substitution  for  textbook  projects  that 
are  not  practical  in  the  community, 
substitution  for  repeated  problems  of 
one  type. 

Ill  an  advanced  course  like  Secre¬ 
tarial  Office  Prac¬ 
tice,  there  are 
vast  opportunities 
to  continue  li¬ 
brary  usage  in 
supplementary  as¬ 
signments.  One 
topic  that  lends 
itself  very  readily 
to  library  work  is 
Personality.  Stu¬ 
dents  working  on 
it  will  gain  fur¬ 
ther  experience  in 
an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  section  of  the  library,  and  books 
ike  Shirring  You  and  Etiquette  in  Buei- 
ness,  even  if  handled  before,  will  take 
lon  new  meaning  because  of  the  im¬ 
minent  need  for  desirable  qualities 
on  the  job.  Mere  skills  are  no  longer 
sufficient  qualification  for  applications, 
interviews,  and  recommendations.  In¬ 
variably,  personal  data  on  ability  to 
get  along  with  others  is  required. 
Building  up  positive  behavior  in  stu¬ 
dents  may  possibly  be  done  by  word 
of  mouth,  but  it  will  be  accomplished 
more  effectively  if  the  teacher  will 
stimulate  students  by  using  live  books 
and  suitable  business  magazines.  Li¬ 
brary  materials  are  a  decided  help, 
provided  proper  direction  is  given;  but 
class  discussions  also  provide  adjust¬ 
ment  by  offering  students  an  oppor- 
timity  for  interpretation,  criticism, 
and  analysis. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  business  teacher 
find  methods  and  techniques  to  de¬ 
velop  the  individual,  even  if  they  re¬ 
quire  additional  effort  and  a  change 
in  classroom  procedure;  and  library 
usage  is  surely  one  of  these. 


Use  Your 
LIBRARY 

SISTIR  MARY  GWENDOLYN 

Notre  Dame  of  Qumey,  Quincy,  III, 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


SECTION  1 

In  each  of  the  following  ftatements.  the  underlined  word  or 
words  detrnrmine  whether  the  statement  is  true  or  false.  Read 
each  statement,  then  circle  the  word  True  or  Fo/ae. 


1.  When  you  place  a  colon  or  ctanina  afti*r  the  i 

salutation  of  a  letter,  you  thould  place  a  comma  i 

after  the  complimentary  close  .  True  False  i 

2.  The  first  page  of  a  manuscript  should  not  he  i 

numbered .  True  False  i 

3.  The  return  address  on  an  envelope  should  be  i 

typed  double  space  in  the  upper  left-hand  cor-  i 

ner  of  the  envelope  .  True  False  i 

4.  The  best  procedure  in  proofreading  typewritten  i 

woric  is  to  proofread  for  errors  while  the  work  't 

is  still  in  the  typewriter  .  True  False  | 

5.  The  address  on  an  envelope  should  be  centered  »_ 

vertically  on  the  envelope  .  True  False  | 

6.  If  the  paper  you  insert  into  the  typewriter  does  | 

not  go  in  straight,  you  should  take  it  out  and  | 

Insert  H  again  propr^rly  .  True  False  j 

7.  The  second  page  of  a  two-page  business  letter  | 

may  be  typed  on  the  back  of  the  first  page  ....  True  False  | 

8.  The  title  of  a  magazine  article  should  be  | 

enclosed  in  quotation  marks  .  True  False  | 

9.  In  removing  paper  from  the  typewriter,  otre  | 

should  roll  it  out,  asing  the  right-hand  cylinder  I 

knob  . True 

10.  A  footnote  should  be  typed  double  space  ....  True 

11.  Pica  type  is  larger  than  elite  type  .  True 

12.  The  typist  should  space  twice  after  any  mark  of 

punctuation  ending  a  sentence  .  True 

13.  In  making  a  neat  erasure,  the  best  procedure  is 
to  place  a  stiff  card  behind  the  carbon  papCT  . .  True 

14.  For  normal  typing,  the  ribbon-position  indicator 

should  iK)int  to  white  .  True 

18.  The  roman  numeral  six  is  made  by  striking  the 
capital  "v”  and  the  capital  “i,"  in  that  se¬ 
quence  . True 

16.  The  typist  should  apply  oil  plentifully  to  all 

moving  parts  of  the  tyjK-writer  .  True 

17.  The  typist  should  omit  the  inside  address  when 

typing  a  postal  card  .  True 

18.  In  double-spaced  matter,  the  typist  should  leave  I 

two  blank  lines  between  paragraphs . True  False  I 

19.  When  filling  in  a  ruler!  form  (such  as  an  appli-  I 

cation  blank),  the  typist  should  aim  at  typing  I 

slightly  above  the  line  .  True  False  I 

20.  An  address  should  be  typed  on  an  ••nvelope  in  I 

not  fewer  than  three  Hues  .  True  False  I 


SECTION  2 

To  the  right  of  each  of  the  following  statements,  write  the 
letter  of  the  phrase  that  best  complrtes  the  statement. 

21.  Titles  of  hooks  should  be  (a)  put  in  (|uotes,  (h)  under¬ 
scored,  (c)  double  spa<-ed,  (d)  typed  lower  case .  B 

22.  Titles  of  magazines  should  be  (a)  put  in  quotes,  (b) 
underscored,  (c)  double  spaced,  (d)  typed  lower 


27.  Which  one  of  the  foiktwing  examples  is  considered 
good  outlining  fomr? 

(•)  (b)  (c)  (d) 

A.  I.  .V  I. 

( I )  A  a.  A. 

(a)  1.  1.  a . B 

28.  The  best  stationery  to  use  in  typing  a  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion  is;  (a)  white,  (lersonal;  (h)  colored,  personal; 

(c)  white,  business-size;  (tl)  ixiliH'cr),  business-size  ....  C 

29.  Which  is  preferable  in  a  bigness  letter,  (n)  $27,  (h) 

$27.00,  (c)  27  dollars,  (d)  twtmty-ieven  rlollars? . A 

30.  If  you  cannot  answfY  a  question  on  an  application  blank 

because  it  does  not  apply  to  you,  the  best  pnx'edure 
would  be  to  (a)  leave  the  place  blank,  (h)  type  "This 
does  not  apply  to  me."  (c)  put  dashes  in  the  space,  (d) 
make  up  an  an.swer  .  C 


False 
False  j 
False  j 

False  I 

False  I 

False  I 


B 
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(•) 

(H) 

(c) 

(d) 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I  . 

II. 

H. 

II. 

II  . 

III. 

HI. 

III. 

III. 

28. 


SECTION  3 

In  each  of  the  sentences  below,  one  or  more  words  are  neerled 
to  answer  the  (juestion  or  make  the  statement  complete.  Write 
the  necessary  word  or  wonls  at  the  right  of  each  sentence. 

31.  The  typist  should  leave  how  many  spaces 

after  a  semicolon  .  one 

32.  How  many  spai’es  come  afttsr  an  ext  lama- 

tUm  mark  ending  a  stotioce? .  two 

33.  On  the  first  page  of  a  manuscript,  how 
many  inches  should  be  left  from  tlie  top 

edge  of  the  paper  to  the  main  heading?  two 

34.  How  many  times  should  you  space  down 
fmm  the  complimentary  closing  of  a  per- 
.wnal-business  letter  before  typing  yoiu" 

name?  .  four 

35  What  key  can  be  used  to  type  vertical 
lines  on  the  typewriter? . . 


False  i 

I 

False  I 

I 

False  I 


. . .  colon  or 

apostrophe 

•36-37-38.  What  three  items  of  iidormation  are 
typed  at  the  ttrp  of  the  second  page  of  a 

two-page  biuiness  letter?  ....  .  name  of  addressee 

page  number 
date 

39.  How  many  single  line  spaces  are  there 

to  an  inch? .  six 

40.  Give  the  length  and  width  ( in  inches )  of 

standard-size  typing  paper  Sh  x  11 

41.  How  many  incites  wide  should  the  side 

margins  cd  an  unbound  manuscript  be?  /Vsor/Vk 

42.  A  page  or  more  of  typewritten  information 

alroiit  an  applicant’s  abilities,  education, 
experience,  rrrferences,  eti\,  wnt  along 
with  a  letter  of  transmittal  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  empkryer  is  called  a  . 


23.  A  quotation  of  five  lines  in  a  manuscript  shrruld  be  (a) 
double  spaced  and  put  in  c{uotcs,  ( b )  single  spotted  and 
put  in  quotes,  (c)  double  spaced  without  quotes,  (d) 

single  spaced  without  quotes  .  D 

If  a  manuscript  is  to  be  bound  on  the  left,  the  left 
margin  should  be  wUlened  an  additional  (a)  Vs  inch. 

(b)  H  inch,  (c)  inch,  (d)  IVk  inch  .  B 

25  In  typing  roman  numerals  (as  in  a  Table  of  Contents  or 
an  Outline),  which  one  of  the  following  listings  is 
correct: 


When  there  are  two  consecutive  fcxitnote  refereiK'es  from 
the  same  publication  on  the  same  page,  the  second 
should  be  identified  by  (s)  a  quotation,  (h)  a  foot¬ 
note,  (c)  Op.  Cit.,  (d)  Ibid .  D 


43.  Usually  in  the’//j»l  paragraph  of  a  letter  of 

application  for  a  iob,  it  is  a  good  idea 
for  the  writer  to  ask  for  ( a,  an  )  . 

44.  Explain  briefly  the  most  important  step  in 

erasing  in  so  far  as  protection  of  the 
typewriter  is  coiK-emerl  . 

45.  Whose  initials  appear  first  at  the  bottom  of 

a  business  letter,  those  of  the  rlictator 
or  the  typist?  . 

46-47.  Indicate  with  a  diagonal  line  (/)  the 
point  at  which  you  would  use  the  h>'phen 
in  dividing  the  following  word.x  at  the 
end  of  a  line  in  typing.  If  tlw-  word  slxiuld 
not  be  divided,  write  ,ND: 
knowledge  again  getting  er|uipped 


48.  How  does  one  irulicate  italics  in  typing? 

49.  It  is  possible  to  crowd  and  spread  words 

to  correct  certain  erron  in  typing  by  using 
the  6-em  underscore  kirp  . . 

50.  To  facilitate  inserting  a  new  typewriter 
ribbon,  the  ribbon  carrier  can  be  raised  by 


data  slteet 
or  r^sumit 


interview 


move  carriage 


dictator’s 


knowl/edge 
again,  ND 
getiting 
equipped,  SO 
by  underscttring 


t)u  k..pace 

Ot  littitiiig  lint 

keys  i.t  once 
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Awards  Test  1  on 
Mailable  Transcripts 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 

OicKtof,  Cragf  Awff4t  S«rvic«« 

There  is  Uvely  mterett  iii  our  Mailable  Transcript  tests 
and  awards  prof(ram.  Thousands  of  transcripts  of  the  takes 
published  here  last  fall  have  been  submitted  for  awards.  We 
are  proud  of  the  fine  work  done  by  bo  many  teachers  and  con¬ 
gratulate  them  on  the  awards  their  students  have  won. 

There  is  one  re(]uirement,  in  submittinfi  "mailables”  for 
awards,  which  we  neglected  to  stress:  Not  only  must  the 
transcripts  be  checked  by  the  teacher,  but  also  the  traiucrip- 
tion  speed  on  the  test  must  be  computed  and  reported  to  lu 
in  words  a  minute. 

How  to  Compwto  Hio  Spood 

Here  is  the  procedure  for  computing  the  transcription 
speed  on  the  mailable  letters  for  this  month's  test: 

1.  Record  on  the  top  transcript  the  exact  number  of  min¬ 
utes  the  student  took  to  transcrilre  his  test.  (There  are  two 
letters  in  this  month’s  tf:st;  he  records  the  total  time  to 
transcribe  httih.) 

2.  Rectird  also  the  words-a>minute  rate  at  which  he  tran- 
scrilnd.  To  determiiie  this,  first  subtrac't  from  the  total  time 
1  minute  for  each  letter  transcribed— this  deduction  is  an 
allowance  Utr  the  time  required  for  typing  the  date,  inside 
address,  and  closing.  (Since  there  are  two  letters  this  month, 
two  minutes  should  be  deductetl  from  the  total  time.)  Divide 
the  total  words  in  the  takes  (as  indicated  by  the  "standard 
words”  count  that  follows  each  letter)  hy  the  remaining 
number  of  minutes,  to  determine  the  words  a  minute. 

For  example,  suppose  a  student  transcTibes  the  two  short 
letters  in  this  month’s  test  in  12  minutes.  Sinc'e  there  are 
two  minutes  deducted  for  the  dates,  addresses,  and  closings 
of  the  two  letters,  the  allover  12  minutes  is  reduced  to  10 
minutes.  Each  letter  contains  100  "standard  words”;  so,  the 
student  transcrihes  200  words.  Dividing  the  200  words  by 
10.  we  obtain  20  words  a  minute  as  the  student’s  rate. 

Suggestion  No.  1 :  Kee{)  the  foregoing  explanation,  won’t 
you,  and  use  it  each  month? 

Suggestion  No.  2:  If  any  reader  has  a  simpler  way  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  transcribing  rate,  we’d  be  glad  to  know  of  it. 
We’ll  offer  a  special  prize  of  a  year's  subscription  to  Today  i 
Secretary  to  anyone  who  suggests  a  method  that  we  can  and 
do  adopt  for  the  Mailable  Transcript  Tests. 

l>«tolU  of  Procoduro  fo  Romombor 

This  month  we  are  providing  two  letters,  each  to  be  dic¬ 
tated  at  80  words  a  minute.  Students  may  earn  only  Tran- 
Mcription  Award  /  on  this  test.  The  letters  are  to  be  dictated 
once,  without  preview  or  other  special  h«‘lp;  and  the  tran- 
Bcrihed  letters  must  be  mailable-that  is,  the  letters  must  be 
neat,  well  arranged  on  the  paper,  and  correct  in  essentials. 
Word  substitutions  are  allowed  only  if  they  do  not  change 
the  meaning  of  the  copy. 

To  qualify  for  Trantcription  Award  /,  the  student  must 
type  both  letters  at  not  less  than  15  words  a  minute,  which 
noeans  that  he  must  tranacrihe  the  entire  test  in  not  more 
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than  15’/k  minutes— but  most  students  will  finish  it  in  much 
less  time,  you’ll  find.  A  test  on  which  both  Award  I  and/or 
Award  II  may  l)e  earned  will  be  published  here  next  month. 
Another  test  for  these  first  two  awards  will  be  given  in  the 
March  issue  also,  along  with  a  test  for  Award  III;  and  a  test 
for  Award  IV  will  be  given  again  in  April,  c-ompleting  the 


year’s  schedule: 

Month;  February 

.March  April 

Award  1  (2/80  at  15)  x 

X 

Award  2  (3/80  at  18)  x 

X 

Award  3  (3/80  w/cc  at  20) 

X 

Award  4  (3/100  at  25) 

X 

Send  the  "mailables,”  together  with  the  fee  of  15  cents 
for  each  certificate,  to  the  Gregg  Awards  l>epartn»enl,  16th 
H<M)r,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  -36,  New  York.  Pleas<‘ 
keep  in  mind  that  we  must  n*ceive  these  transcripts  by 
February  20. 

How  many  students  in  your  class  can  qualify  on  this 
month’s  test?  Here  it  is: 

•  This  January  test,  you  tell  the  students  after  explaining 
that  these  letters  are  for  Award  /—the  80-word  Progress  Cer¬ 
tificate  -is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between: 

Mr.  James  H.  Dixon  Mr.  Fred  Blake 

Vacationland  Properties  and  1050  Glenwood  Lane 

Gatskill,  N.  Y.  .New  Haven,  Conn. 

Letter  No.  1 

(Counted  in  quartor  minutes  tor  90  w  a  m) 

Dear  Fred:  It  was  fun  being  at  Big  Bear  Lake  in  the  Catskills 
again  this  year.  It’s  small,  but  a  good  spot  for  picnics,  /  trout 
fishing,  and  relaxing.  Sometimes  I  just  lie  under  a  big  maple  on 
the  hill  and  watch  the  sun  set  over  /  the  little  town  in  the  valley. 

Clothes  are  no  problem.  We  don’t  dress  up.  We  swim  and 
fish,  or  we  don  our  old  blue  jeans  /  and  sneakers  and  go  tramp¬ 
ing  in  the  hills.  In  the  evening,  we  change  to  warmer  clothes. 
It  is  always  cool  at  the  lake.  [1] 

I  believe  you  would  like  a  cottage  there  yourself.  How  about 
coming  up  with  me  some  week  end  this  spring?  Cordially, 
(I'  I5"-~100  Standard  Words) 

Letter  No.  2 

(Counted  in  quarter  minutes  tor  90  w  a  m) 

Dear  Jim:  I  have  read  sales  letters  before — hundreds  of  them — 
but  I  have  never  read  one  with  so  much  appeal  as  yours.  / 

From  reading  that  letter,  who  would  believe  that  I  have  never 
met  you?  It  is  hard  to  believe  it  myself!  So  Til  /  take  you  up 
on  that  week-end  invitation. 

Maybe  you  can  sell  me  a  c-ottage,  and  maybe  you  can’t.  But 
I  won’t  /  refuse  to  let  you  try,  for  the  lake  sounds  ideal  for  the 
exercise  of  my  favorite  sports:  sitting  fishing  [1]  and  just  sitting. 

Is  the  week  end  of  April  16  all  right  for  you  to  introduce  me 
to  ytmr  lake?  Yours  truly,  (!'  15"— 100  Standard  Words) 


TIANfCRIMION  RROORISS 

Award  I 
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TESTS 

(Continued  from  pane  15) 

count  down  one  span  below  the  bot¬ 
tom  C  score  (anything  lower  would 
be  a  failing  grade).  In  this  example, 
the  D’s  range  from  25  down  to  17. 

5.  To  determine  the  B  grades, 
c'ount  up  one  span  above  the  top  C 
score  (anything  higher  would  be  an 
A).  In  this  example,  B’s  range  35  to 
48. 

You  look  it  over.  That  range-of- 
nine  business.  Oh,  the  trick  is  to  start 
with  the  middle  of  the  C  group.  The 
end  groups  may  have  less  than  a 
range  of  nine.  You  must  always  re¬ 
member  to  start  your  ranges  with  the 
inkldle  of  the  C's. 


When  to  test  .  .  . 

...  is  one  of  your  big  problems. 
The  old  "Teach  more,  test  less”  adage 
pricks  your  conscience  if  you  test  too 
frecpiently;  but,  if  you  don’t  give  at 
least  cKcasional  tests,  you  have  to 
reckon  with  the  lack  of  achievement 
marks  opposite  students’  names  in 
your  grade  book. 

As  usual,  there  are  no  hard-and-fast 
criteria,  no  black-and-white  answers 
to  the  question  of  when  to  test  or 
how  often. 

Basic  to  giving  any  test  are  the  an¬ 
swers  to  tliese  questions:  How  will 
this  test  (contribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  Teaching  and  learning?  What  is  the 
purpose  of  this  i>artic\ilar  test?  Unless 
you  can  find  a  purpose  that  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  that 
teaching  and  learning,  don’t  test! 

“But  what  about  those  adminis¬ 
tratively  imposed  tests?”  you  ask. 
“What  if  my  administrator  recjuires 
me  to  give  tests  that  I  don't  feel  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
teaching-learning  situation?” 

Let’s  be  reasonable.  Your  creating 
a  scene  or  making  an  issue  out  of  it 
will  wreak  more  havcx;  on  the  teach¬ 
ing-learning  situation  than  giving  the 
required  test  ccoiild  (lossibly  do.  If 
you  really  feel  that  the  system  of  test¬ 
ing  required  by  the  administration  is 
all  wrong,  start  a  long-range,  subtle 
program  of  re-education  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  concerning  testing. 

But  first,  you're  going  to  get  busy 
improving  <*very  informal,  teacher- 
made  test  you  construct  and  give 
from  now  on.  That’s  a  sizable  chal¬ 
lenge.  But  you’re  used  to  that— teach- 
•  ing  is  full  of  such  challenges. 


J||V  teaching  aids 

JANE  F.  WHITE  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Milledgeville,  Oa. 


For  the  general  business  unit.  Two  bcwklets-Tfie  Picture  Story 
of  Steel  and  Steel  Serves  the  Farmer— and  two  illustrated  charts— "Major 
Steps  in  Steelmaking”  and  “STEEL— from  .Mine  to  You”— are  published  free 
by  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1, 
New  York. 

Tire  how,  what,  why,  and  when  of  aluminum  are  told  and  illiustrated  in  a 
sixteen-page  bcwklet.  The  Story  of  Aluminum,  just  published  by  Kaiser  Alumi¬ 
num  and  Chc'inical  Corporation,  1924  Broadway,  Oakland  12,  California.  In 
condensed,  easy-to-follow  style  it  outline's  the  reasons  behind  the  gn>wth  of 
aluminum  to  its  position  as  volume  leader  in  metals  other  than  iron  and  steel, 
methcnls  of  production,  and  high  lights  of  its  discovery  and  history.  Multiple 
copies  may  1m‘  obtained  for  classr(H)m  use. 

FOR  THE  TYPING  TEACHER,  The  American  Carbon  Paper  Manufacturing 
Company,  Ennis,  Texas,  will  be  pleased  to  provide  you  with  a  free  AM(K;0 
KIT.  A  sample  kit  contains  a  top  cpiality  celluloid  eraser  shield,  a  Tyner  Types 
pamphlet,  a  bucking  sheet  with  micrometric  guide,  and  a  folder  of  five  sheets 
of  the  company’s  newly  designed  Longhorn  Plastic  carbon, 

FOR  THE  UNIT  ON  BANKING.  Your  Money  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  an  excellent  Irooklet  with  actual  photographs  of  what  happens  within 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank.  Copies  are  free  in  reasonable  cpiantities  from  the 
Ft'deral  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneui)olis,  .Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  First  National  Bank,  St.  Louis  2,  Missouri,  has  prepared  three  immphlets; 
How  to  Balance  Your  Checking  Account,  Why  Making  Out  Your  Own  Deposit 
Ticket  Makes  Good  Sense,  and  Pocket  Pift.  The  first  is  especially  gcxxl  for 
illustrating  the  steps  in  the  reconciliation  of  a  Rank  statement  with  a  ch(*ck- 
book  balance.  All  are  free  in  limited  quantities. 

FOR  THE  BUSINESS  ENGLISH  AND  TYPING  TEACHERS.  How  You  Spt  ll 
It!,  which  lists  5<K)  troubU'some  everyday  words,  is  one  of  Remington  Rand's 
popular  teaching  aids.  Other  Remington  Rand  literature,  to  help  the  ambitious 
typist,  includes  25  Typing  Short  Cuts  and  How  to  Be  a  Super-Secretary.  All  are 
free  in  (piantities  by  writing  to  Remington  Rand,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  New  York, 

FOR  THE  SHORTHAND  TEACHER.  A  [ramphlet,  Selection  and  Application 
of  Make-Up,  with  educational  content  graded  for  intermediate  and  advanced 
dictation  has  been  prepared  by  Revlon  ProdiKis  ('orporation,  745  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  UNIT  ON  GR(M)M1NC.  What  Makes  a  Man  Well-Dressed,  by 
Adolphe  Menjoti,  is  an  interesting  Irookh't  designed  for  the  men  in  your  clu.sses. 
It  is  published  by  The  Regal  Shoe  Company,  and  cpiantities  may  be  sc'cured 
from  Rude  &  F'inn  Associates,  32  East  Sixty-eighth  Street,  New  York  21,  New 
York.  Adolphe  Menjcm  has  set  down,  in  simple  form,  rules  that  make  clothes 
selection  and  color  matching  easy  and  foolprcxif. 

The  1954  copy  of  Hair  Beauty  on  a  Budget,  obtainable  in  quantities  from 
the  Toni  Company,  Merchandise*  Mart,  C'hicago  .54,  lIlirKiis,  will  be  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  girls  in  your  class.  If  has  many  suggerstions  on  hair  styling, 

FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  UNIT.  The  hUtory  of  automobile  travel  and 
manufacture  is  found  in  “A  Bibliography  of  Automotive  Literature,”  issued  by 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit 
2,  Michigan.  The  many  bemkiets,  maps,  and  brochures  are  put  together  In  a 
teacher's  kit,  which  is  distributed  free  of  charge. 
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Goal  Shoots  for  Typing  Studonts 

(Cnntitmed  frnm  page  16) 


gual  sheet,  which  contains  the  weekly 
speed  and  control  goals,  is  given  to 
each  student  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  week  of  typewriting,  when  the 
entire  keyboard  has  been  studied.  He 
uses  it  for  setting  his  goals  and  for 
determining  his  grades.  Once  a  week 
the  student  records  on  it  his  l>est 
record  of  the  week  in  each  category. 

On  the  goal  sheet,  all  words  are 
shown  in  terms  of  words  a  minute;  ail 
errors  are  given  in  total  errors.  For 
example,  in  the  sixth  week,  under  the 
One-Minute  Writes  and  under  the  A 
grade,  we  see  0—32.  The  32  is  the 
gross  words  a  minute,  and  the  0  is 
the  total  number  of  errors. 


J.  K.  STONER  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Penna. 


NOW  IS  A  TIME  to  make  and  begin  to  carry  out  those  New  Year's 

resolutions.  Developing  the  positive  traits  of  a  pleasing  personality  is 
always  a  worth-while  goal  for  students  in  both  tlie  classroom  and  the  store. 
Encourage  your  students  to  selec-t  a  personality  goal  and  resolve  to  carry  it 
out.  Do  not  allow  them  to  keep  their  resolutions  to  themselves.  They  can  help 
each  other  in  the  development  of  a  pleasing  personality  if  they  tell  the  class 
which  traits  they  are  trying  to  improve. 

HOBOT  SALESMAN.  Sales  through  coin-operated  vending  machines  amount 
to  over  two  htuKlred  million  dollars.  In  view  of  the  popularity  of  these 
machiiM's,  your  students  may  want  to  survey  the  types  and  niimlier  of  such 
machines  in  their  own  ctimmunity.  Plan  for  them  to  make  a  report  of  this 
survey  and  to  discuss  the  advantages  and  limitations  that  there  are  in  this  type 
of  selling. 


Let’s  Take  an  Example 
To  explain  the  methixl  of  reading 
the  goal  sheet,  let  us  again  take  the 
sixth  week.  Assume  that  a  student 
writes  29  gross  words  and  makes  3 
errors  on  a  one-minute  write.  To  de¬ 
termine  his  grade,  we  would  run 
down  the  error  column  under  the  one- 
minute  writes  until  we  came  to  the 
3-error  line;  then  we  would  go  across 
to  the  right  until  we  came  to  28,  and, 
noting  that  29  is  above  28  but  not 
up  to  35,  we  would  know  that  his 
grade  was  H  on  that  particular  timed 
write.  Looking  at  the  B  grade  column, 
we  notice  that  a  student  may  type  25 
words  a  minute  with  0  errors  and  get 
a  B,  or  he  may  make  as  many  as  4 
ermrs,  'f  he  types  30  words  a  minute, 
and  still  get  a  B.  This  provides  a  wide 
latitude  for  students  to  strive  fur 
either  speed  or  control  within  any  one 
grade  bradcet. 

Along  with  this  goal  sheet,  we  use 
a  daily  rec'ord  sheet  in  green,  a  color 
easily  distinguishable  from  that  of 
daily  ‘practice  work.  This  green  rec¬ 
ord  sheet  is  stapled  to  the  goal  sheet 
and  provides  space  for  the  numlx'r  of 
lines  of  warmup  (the  work  that  the 
students  begin  as  soon  as  they  enter 
the  classroom),  the  number  of  pages 
of  homework  or  extra  credit  work,  thr- 
goal  for  the  day,  as  well  as  for  record¬ 
ing  the  scores  on  the  one-minute, 
three-minute,  and  five-minute  timed 
writings;  in  addition,  there  is  space 
for  recording  accomplishment  on  pro¬ 
duction.  The  cmuments  column  is  for 
the  use  of  both  students  and  teacher. 

It  is  important  that  each  day  the 
students  systematically  hand  in  th(‘ir 
work  along  with  their  green  record 


RETAIL  PROFITS.  If  a  businessman  claims  that  he  made  a  profit  of  331A  per 
cent,  there  are  two  factors  that  need  to  be  explained.  First,  is  he  talking  alrout 
gross  profit  or  net  profit?  Secondly,  is  the  per  cent  of  profit  (gross  or  net)  based 
on  telling  price  (retail)  or  on  cost?  We  know  that  gross  profit  i.s  an  im|xrrtant 
index  of  business  growth,  and  that  leaders  in  retailing  recommend  that  we 
hase  this  profit  on  retail  rather  than  on  cost  prices.  However,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  cost  of  tUting  buaineu  in  a  retail  store  may  reduce  that  amount  of 
gross  profit  frwn  33^4  pt?r  cent  to  a  net  profit  of  only  8%  per  cent,  or  even  to  a 
net  loss.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  doing  btuiness  (operating  exi^enses)  should  be 
carefully  ol>served  by  management. 


MARKUP  MAY  BE  ON  COST  OR  RETAIL.  A  markup  of  33Mi  per  c>ent  on 
cost  will  give  only  a  25  per  cent  retail  profit.  Tables  have  been  constnicted  to 
show  this  information;  but,  if  you  teach  aliquot  parts,  there  is  a  (jiiick  way  to 
determine  the  per  cent  of  profit  on  retail  if  you  have  the  per  cent  of  profit  on 
cost,  or  vic^e-versa.  For  example,  a  33‘A  per  cent  markup  on  cost  is  t*<|uivalent 
to  V4  <»f  the  cost.  A  25  per  c*«’nt  prcrfit  on  retail  is  equivalent  to  Vs  of  the  selling 
price.  In  using  these  aliquot  parts,  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  jnofU  on  retail  is  always  one  more  than  the  denominator  in  the 
fraction  used  to  determine  the  profit  on  cost.  If  the  dollar  profit  is  14  <»f  the 
cost  (20  per  cent)  the  same  dollar  profit  will  have  to  be  14  (16%  per  cent) 
of  the  I’etall  price.  L«*t  your  sttidents  do  some  problems  on,  markup  using  the 
|)er  cent  methml,  then  have  them  do  the  same  problems  using  the  ali({uot  parts 
method.  They  will  s(M>n  get  the  idea! 


“JOB  DESCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  RETAIL  TRADE."  This  is  the  title  of  a 
three-volume  study  that  not  only  lists  the  titles  of  all  kinds  of  retail  jobs  but 
gives  information  regarding  the  department  in  which  each  job  is  usually 
performed.  It  also  describes  each  job  in  detail.  These  reference  voliunes  are 
almost  a  muat  for  those  in  Retailing  and  Distributive  Education.  They  identify 
and  define  the  various  retail  jolw.  'These  volumes  offt*r  a  variety  of  material 
for  student  re|>orts.  and  provide  information  that  can  b<*  pre|>arfd  for  displav 
f>n  your  bulletin  Imarcls. 


POSITIVE  ORAL  PERSUASION  REQUIRES  SIMPLE  RULES.  “D<»n*t  inter- 
nipt  your  pnispeet,"  say  Ely  and  Starch.  Practical  experience  has  shown  that 
interruptions  in  a  sales  talk  seldom  pay.  They  irritate  your  cnistomer.  Remem- 
lier,  you  are  not  trying  to  convince  someone  that  you  are  a  clever  orator; 
you  are  trying  to  iiersuade  a  potential  customer  to  change  his  opinion. 
This  nile  is,  of  course,  applicable  in  practicing  ever>'day  courtesy. 
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sheets.  This  is  necessary  so  that  (1) 
students  know  that  their  efforts  are 
being  recognized,  and  (2)  the  teacher 
may  have  another  opportunity  (be¬ 
sides  the  one  she  has  had  during 
class  observation)  to  discover  what 
needs  redrilling  in  the  next  day's 
work,  or  what  special  assistance  indi¬ 
vidual  students  need.  A  ({uick  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  papers  is  usually  suffi¬ 
cient  to  do  this— most  of  them  are  on 
their  way  to  being  filed  in  the  waste¬ 
basket. 

The  students  take  pride  in  as.sum- 
ing  responsibility  for  keeping  their 
own  n«ord  and  goal  sheets  neatly 
and  accurately.  Because  the  students 
know  that  they  are  just  learning— that 
all  the  exercises  are  to  help  them  de¬ 
velop  their  typing  skill-and  that  they 
will  have  many  other  chances  during 
the  we<-k  to  reach  their  goal,  they  are 
anxious  to  recorrl  their  achievements 
correctly  and  attempt  to  do  better 
next  time.  Because  the  students  feel 
that  the  teacher  is  being  fair  with 
them  by  giving  them  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  during  the  week  to  achieve 
their  goals,  they  want  to  be  fair  with 
themselves  and  with  the  teacher. 

This  method  of  keeping  records  in 
typewriting  increase's  the  student’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  course.  He  knows  the 
goals  and  the  purpo.ses  of  the  course, 
and  develops  his  confidence!  in  his 
ability  to  produce  when  he  can  see 
that  he  has  met  previous  goals.  An¬ 
other  distinct  advantage  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  both  student  and  teach¬ 
er  to  see  at  a  glatR-e  the  student’s 
progress,  either  in  acc'ompiishment  or 
grade  rating. 

Less  Work  for  the  Teacher 

Be^raase  grading  is  almost  auto¬ 
matic  and  students  are  responsible  for 
keeping  their  own  reewds,  the  amount 
of  the  teacher’s  clerical  work  is  greatly 
decreased.  No  records  other  than  the 
green  sheet  and  the  goal  sheet  are 
necessary.  Nothing  need  be  record(!d 
in  the  grade  Irook  except  the  first-quar¬ 
ter,  second-quarter  and  final  grades, 
and  possibly  the  attendance.  If  the 
student’s  green  record  sheet  and  goal 
sheet  should  be  lost,  new  ones  can 
seon  be  made,  because  in  typewrit¬ 
ing,  what  one  dr»s  today  erases  what 
one  did  yf!sterday  as  far  as  grading 
is  concerned.  Only  the  final  week's 
grades  determine  the  final  grade. 

This  is  a  simple,  stimulating,  and 
timesaving  methrKl  for  securing  effec¬ 
tive  results  in  teaching  typewriting. 


shorthand  corner 


JOHN  J.  GRESS  Huntar  Collage,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WITH  THE  COMING  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR,  many  shorthand  teachers 
will  l>e  just  alxnit  armpleting  the  presentation  of  theory  in  their  cla.sse* 
in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified.  .\nd,  it  is  at  this  time  that  these  instnators 
will  Ik*  scurrying  around  for  what  they  generally  term  some  “new”  dictation 
material  for  their  shorthand  fledglings  in  quest  of  greater  writing  speeds. 

NOW,  THE  WORD  “NEW  ”  does  not  necessarily  denote  the  same  thing  to 
all  shorthand  teachers.  Some  think  of  such  materials  as  “the  last  word,  hot  oft 
the  press.”  Others  regard  it  in  terms  of  an  outside  source,  not  in  any  w-ay 
related  to  the  “common,  ordinary  run”  of  dictation  copy.  A  third  group  feels 
that  there  just  must  be  something  different  and  up-to-date  in  one  of  the  Inui- 
ness  periodicals.  Finally,  there  are  those  of  us  who  realize  tlrat  practically 
every  single  outline,  sentence,  paragraph,  and  letter  of  the  shorthand  plates 
in  the  Gregg  Shorthatui  Simplified  Manuals  are,  in  reality,  "new”  dictatiosi 
material  to  students  who  are  studying  shorthand  for  the  first  time. 

TOMORROW’S  SECRETARIES  RATE  FIRST  CXJNSIDERATION.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  authors  of  textbooks  do  give  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to 
the  teachers  who  will  use  their  publications  in  the  classnxim,  most  teachers 
will  attest  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  students— toinoi row's  secretaries  and  stenog¬ 
raphers,  in  this  instance— who  merit  first  consideration. 

Twenty  years  of  successful  teaching  experience,  at  all  levels  and  grades 
of  instruction,  have  taugltt  this  writer  that  beginning  shorthand  students  have 
their  hands,  as  well  as  their  minds,  just  about  as  busy  as  can  be  in  learning 
mastering,  and  finally  applying  the  theory  presented  in  the  elementary  or  basic 
shorthand  textbook— in  this  case,  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified  Manml—up  to 
the  time  the  presentation  of  theory  is  completed  through  Lesson,  or  Assign¬ 
ment,  54.  The  remaining  Assignments,  55  through  70,  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  “new"  matt'rials  that  the  shorthand  teacher  may  use  to  ( 1 )  test  the 
students’  mastery  of  theory,  (2)  review  some  particular  phase  of  theory,  and 
(3)  give  the  students  ucldkional  dictation  material  for  the  purpose*  of  applying 
their  theory,  and  developing  and  increasing  their  writing  speed. 

TEACHERS  CAN  REACH  INTO  THE  “GRAB  BAG."  However,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  shorthand, teacher  from  teaching  into  the  huge  “grub 
bag”  of  materials  that  the  authors  and  the  publishers  of  the  system  have  made 
available  for  them.  It  is  a  real  stimulant  to  any  group  of  students  if  the  short¬ 
hand  “coach”  will  mix  up  his  plays,  call  a  few  new  signals,  and  change  the 
tone,  temper,  and  pace  of  the  “game”  of  learning  shorthand.  For  example,  the 
latest  innovation  in  Biuinegt  Teacher  has  In'cn  aimed  at  accomplishing  that 
very  thing  for  the  teacher  who  is  l(K)king  for  that  “shot  in  the  arm,”  The  new 
“Crmiplete  Tlieory  Test”  is  rwiw  pres«*nted  \ty  chapters.  The  instructor  can 
now  challenge  his  teaching  prowess  by  dictating  these  “new”  words  on  the 
complHion  of  a  given  chapter  in  the  shorthand  manual.  The  same  sort  of 
“new”  dictation  material  may  l)e  found  in  issues  of  Today's  Secretary,  in  which 
the  chapter-by-chapter  review  is  exteiuieti  to  easy-to-read  storu's.  Anri  there 
is  a  wealth  of  material  in  Previewed  Dictation,  Graded  DictatUm,  DUintUm  for 
Mailable  Transcripts,  and  other  publications. 

YOU  KNOW  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DEVICES.  You  are  aware  of  the  im¬ 
pact  that  novel,  well-timed,  appealing  “gimmicks”  have  on  your  sltorthand 
students'  learning.  It  is  well  to  rememljer  that  the  authors  of  your  shortharul 
textbfKiks  know  the  importance  of  these  devices,  too,  and  have  attem|)ted  to 
supply  you  with  just  such  teaching  aids  and  materials  within  the  covers  of  their 
publications.  Following  these  instnictHMis  produces  better  trained  secretari<*s. 
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TODAY'S  SECRETARY _  Dictation  Transcript* 


A  quarter  of  o  million  dollars  sank  to  the  bottom  of  tho 
boy— ond  no  one  was  moro  worriod  than  Lioutonant  Price 


Anchors  Aweigh! 


KENNETH  HANSEN 

LT.  KOGEK  W.  price  wa«  a  happy 
man.  Incredible  though  it  >6001^, 
the  War  wait  over,  he  was'  headed 
for  home,  and  he  would  soon  be  re- 
leasirl  from  the  NavyI  He  was  headed 
for  home  be  clause  his  carrier,  which’ 
had  been  in  combat  longer  than  any 
other  carrier  in  the*  fleet,  was  long 
|>ast  due  for  a  general*  overhaul. 

Behind  him  was  a  war  record  he 
could  well  lie  proud  of,  and  he  had 
lavish  plans  for  his  civilian  life*  ahead. 
It  was  only  to  Lt.  Wilbur  Grant,  one  of 
his  closf!St  friends  aboard  ship,  that  he 
CHHifided  Ills*  future  ambitions. 

“Bill,'*  he  said  one  evening  as  he  lay 
on  his  bunk,  arms  behind  his  head,  eyes 
staring  at  the  bulkliead,*  “one  of  th^ 
days.  I'm  going  to  make  this  trip  on 
the  finest  passenger  ship  sailing  be¬ 
tween  California^  and  the  Islands.  And 
I’m  going  to  do  ft  first-class,  too!" 

Lieutenant  Grant  didn’t  bother  to  ask 
Price  where  he*  would  get  the  where¬ 
withal  to  do  this,  for  he  knew  that  if 
Pnc'e  were  as  conscientious  and  hard¬ 
working  in  civilian*  life  as  he  had  been 
in  the  Navy,  he  would  be  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  businessman.  Right  now,  how¬ 
ever,  Price'*  was  still  in  the  Navy;  and, 
as  disbursing  offic<‘r  aboard  the  carrier 
Gettysburg,  he  had  a  fob  to"  do. 

The  faitorcom  had  just  announoed 
that  the  ship  was  to  head  for  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  in  Bremerton,  Wash¬ 
ington,'*  and  the  Ueutenant  knew  he 
would  need  to  make  up  a  payroll. 
Bremerton  is  not  a  large  dty,  but  cmly'* 
one  hour  away  on  the  ferry  is  Seattle. 
Since  half  the  ship's  crew  wtnild  have 
leave  the  first  night,  with  the  other 
half*  getting  the  next  night  off,  they 
would  all  ne^  money.  Lieutenant  Price 
vcxMidered  just  how  much  cash  he  should 
draw  for  this  payroll.'*  A  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  seemed  like  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount,  but  with  more  than 


3,(KK)  men  to  pay,'*  he  knew  that  much 
would  be  necessary. 

When  the  ship  arrived  at  Bremerton, 
there  was  nu  l>erth  at  any  of  the'* 
wharves  in  the  Navy  Yard,  so  they  ha<l 
to  anchor  the  ship  in  the  channel.  Be¬ 
cause  he  had  to  pick  up  the  payroll,'^ 
Lieutenant  Price  wa.s  one  of  the  first 
men  to  l>e  sent  ashore.  l>ispluying  his 
usual  efficiency,  he  was'*  back  in  the 
captain’s  gig  heading  for  the  carrier 
only  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes  later. 

As  the  gig  came**  alongside  the  ship, 
the  lieutenant  jumped  quickly  to  the 
accommodation  ladder  and  started 
climbing  to  the*'  quarter-deck,  clutch¬ 
ing  his  money  bag  tightly.  Just  us  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  ladder,  however, 
he  stumbled,  fell,**  and  dropped  his 
satchel.  It  struck  the  first  step  and 
bounced  over  the  rail  into  the  water. 
It  hit  with  a  splash  and  sank**  quickly 
from  sight.  The  men  standing  at  01  near 
the  quarter-deck  stared  in  ama'/ement. 

Tremendously  upset.  Lieutenant** 
Price  reported  to  the  captain  immedi¬ 
ately.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  the 
captain  to  lielieve— ’"a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  had  sunk  to  the  depths  of 
the  channel!  Without  delay,  he  issued 
orders**  to  launch  all  small  IxNits  aboard 
and  drag  the  waters.  He  notifif^l  the 
c'ommunding  officer  of  the  Navy  Yard** 
of  the  incident  and  requested  additional 
boats  to  aid  in  the  search. 

After  two  days  and  two  nights,  how- 
ever,**  the  satchel  had  not  been  recov¬ 
ered.  Lieutenant  Price  knew  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  an**  investi¬ 
gation,  and  he  hated  to  see  his  wonder¬ 
ful  naval  record  marred  in  any  way 
Since  the  captain  thought**  every  eflk)rt 
should  be  made  to  complete  the  hearing 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  Board  of  Inquiry 
was  appointed*'  and  directed  to  hear 
the  cast)  the  very  next  day. 

They  met  in  the  ship’s  wardroom. 
Lieutenant  Price  was,  of  course,**  still 
upprehetuive  about  the  outcome  of  the 
tri^;  but  be  was  relieved  by  the  fact 


tliat  at  least  ten  men  had**  seen  the 
satchel  drop  into  the  water. 

Just  after  the  trial  started,  a  dispatch 
was  received  from  the  Port**  Director 
saying  that  a  berth  was  now  available 
and  that  the  carrier  should  tie  up  at 
Berth  16  without*'’  delay.  Directions 
were  given  to  the  engine  room  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  get  under  way.  All  hands  were 
at  their  stations**  to  weigh  anchor. 

Tire  captain  stood  on  the  starlxrard 
weather  bridge  as  the  anchor  was  being 
raised.  A  ship’s  officer*'  came  to  his 
side.  “C’aptain,”  he  said,  “the  Board  of 
Inquiry  has  just  found  Lieutenant  Price* 
iniMK.'ent.’’ 

"Vt*ry  gtKKl,“  answered**  the  captain, 
still  watching  the  anchor  chain  care¬ 
fully  as  it  was  slowly  rising  into  the  bow 
of  the  ship.** 

Suddenly  he  leaned  forward,  hardly 
able  to  believe  wliat  he  saw.  There, 
hanging  on  the  anchor  chain,  was  the 
money**  satchel!  “Stop  the  winches,"  he 
told  his  talker;  and  the  word  was  im¬ 
mediately  passed  to  the  anchor  crew. 

Without*'  delay  a  boat  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  bow  of  the  ship  and  the 
satchel  was  unhooked  from  the  anchor 
chain.  How  it**  ever  had  attached  itself 
to  the  chain  no  one  knew,  but  it  wss 
obviously  the  same  satchel  dropped  by 
Lieutenant**  Price  just  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore. 

Tlie  crew  were  all  smiles  as  the 
satchel  was  brought  directly  to  the 
bridge  for  the  captain**  to  open.  The 
captain  undid  the  satchel.  First  he 
turned  red.  Then  his  hands  began  to 
tremble,  llien  he  turned  purple.**  Fi¬ 
nally,  he  called  the  executive  officer  and 
the  officer  of  the  deck  to  witness  what 
he  saw.**  In  the  bag,  instead  of  a 
qiuirter  of  a  million  dollars,  were 
wadded-up  sheets  of  newspaper  and 
.some  metal**  w’ashers! 

The  decision  handed  down  by  the 
second  Board  of  Inquiry  held  on  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Price  was  different**  from  the  one 
handed  down  by  the  first.  (966) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


SOME  ENCHANTED  EVENING," 
The  company  ureheiitra  in  the 
company  gym  droned  the  chorus.  Now 
the  trumpet  tootled*  the  melody 
loudly,  now  the  first  violin  whined  it 
whisperingly.  Why  didn’t  they  learn 
something  new?  Winnie*  wanted  to 
cover  her  ears.  But  she  danced  on, 
wearing  the  absorbed,  set  smile  that 
she  hoped  proclaimed  to  Martin- 
Brown*  Company’s  main  office  tliat 
she  had  thou^ts  for  nothing,  no  one, 
but  her  handsome  partner. 

“Some  Enchanted  Evening."  That* 
tune  certainly  must  be  older  thait 
South  Pacific.  Noah  probably  sang  it 
in  the  Ark,  the  night  he  finally^  hit 
Ararat.  Winnie  missed  a  step,  retxjv- 
ered  the  ghastly  rhythm.  “One  re¬ 
pulsive  evening,"  she  paraphrased* 
bitterly  under  her  breath. 

“What  did  you  say?"  Glenn  drew 
hack  a  little  to  look  at  her,  without 
much  interest. 

Winnie*  had  a  feeling  that  they 
were  as  conspicuoas  as  two  pup¬ 
peteers  suddenly  standing  licside  their 
tiny*  puppets.  Only  Winnie  had  cer¬ 
tainly  pulled  no  strings  tonight.  She, 
Martin-Brown’s  newest  young  stenog¬ 
rapher,  had  dancerl*  every  dance  of 
the  annual  office  formal  with  her 
escort.  No  other  man  had  asked  her 
to  dance.  Not  one**  had  cut  in  on  her. 
Even  if  Glenn  was  only  a  cousin,  it 
was  humiliating.  To  relieve  him,  she 
had**  spent  enough  time  in  the  pow¬ 
der  room  to  have  made  herself  a  new 
formal. 

But  Glenn  had  spoken— had  a.sked 
a  question.**  “What  did  yoti  say?"  was 
the  question. 

“Some  enchant<*d  evening,”  Winnie 
hummed  in  reply.  She  tumetl  her 
head  and  rolled  her  gray**-green  eyes 
a  little  wildly  to  look  up  at  Glenn  in 
the  way  Annabelle  batted  her  blue 
eyes  toward  her  partners.**  “Good 
music,  don’t  you  think— for  a  com- 
|Kiny  orchestra,”  she  went  on,  through 
grimly  clenched  teeth.  Then,  “Funny 
how  scared  the**  stags  are,  to  break 
in  on  a  military  man.  They  don’t 
know  you’re  my  cousin!”— There,  it 
was  out. 

She  wished  she  could  say**  the 
words  in  her  mind:  No  use  in  dancing 
me  past  the  stag  line  any  more,  Glenn. 
They  won’t  take  me  off  your  hands 
so  you’*  can  tag  Annabtdle.  You  can 
see  for  yourself,  Glenn,  why  .Mother 
askcnl  you  down,  this  week  en<l.  I  may 
be  tops  with  the  girls,’*  but  I  couldn’t 
get  a  date  for  my  first  office  dance  for 
love  or  money.  But  the  newest  em¬ 
ployee  had  to  come’*  or  be  labeled 
standoffiish— un-co-operative.  A  girl 
couldn’t  admit  some  failures  even  to 
a  cousin.** 

“Who’s  the  guy  dancing  with  Anna- 
lielle  now?”  Glenn  blurted,  half  an- 


Men  Are  People 
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grily,  drawing  himself  up  even 
straighter  in  his**  Air  Force  uniform. 

“Him?  Oh,”  Winnie  smiled  the 
same  set,  lip-stretching  grimace.  "Big 
Hugh  Edwards— all  brawn,  no  brain. 
High  school**  football— shipping  clerk 
now—”  At  the  frown  on  Glenn’s  face, 
she  added,  “You  like  Annabelle,  don’t 
you?  Everybody  does.**  All  the  Mar¬ 
tin-Brown  men  are  crazy  about  her— 
as  men  go,  here.  Not  much  compe¬ 
tition  for  you— mostly  ‘drips’— or**  mar¬ 
ried.”  Exc'ept  one,  she  was  thinking 
to  herself.  Except  Jim,  in  Sales,  with 
his  crooked  smile  and  his  laughing 
brown  eyes.** 

Glenn's  blue  eyes  narrowed,  “just 
what  do  you  mean— all  drips?”  he 
challenged.  Looking  at  her  that  way, 
he  must  appear  pantingly**  devoted, 
Winnie  decided.  And  she  must  keep 
him  looking  at  her  that  way,  if  she 
had  to  relate  the  life**  history  of 
every  gmm  in  the  hot,  stuffy  gym. 

"Well,  there’s  Fatso  Larson,”  she 
ctintinued.  “He  just  made  the  down** 
payment  on  a  new  convertible.  So 
that  makes  him  the  original  gift  to 
women— he  thinks.  Gonvertible**  Ro¬ 
meo,”  she  finished  breathlessly,  dis¬ 
missing  Fatso. 

Glenn’s  eyes  were  still  intently  on 
hers.  "You  intrigue  me,"  he*®  mur¬ 
mured,  “Go  on  with  your  thumbnail 
sketches,” 

A  l)espectacled  young  man  danced 
by  with  a  serious  girl,  “There’s  The 
Brain,"**  Winnie  obliged.  “All  brain, 
no  brawn.  Discusses  opera  and  mod¬ 
em  art  on  a  date.”  She  shuddered 
daintily.** 

“Fascinating  dcscripticMu,  but  I 
don’t  get  you,"  Glenn  replied  slowly. 
“You  don’t  want  Brawn  or  Brain, 
convertibles  or  culture.**  Just  what 
dv  you  want  on  a  date?” 


‘'TIm  mstarisl  ia  tiiit  saction  it  counts^ 
ia  (roapt  of  fwtaty  “ttsa^srd”  words  as  a 
coavoaioaco  ia  dictatiag.  To  dktata  to 
yoar  clast  at  60  words  a  aiiaata,  dictata 
aacli  groap  ia  20  tacoadt;  at  W,  ia  15 
tacoadt;  at  100,  ia  12  tacoadt;  ate. 


Just  Jim,  Winnie  thought  to  her¬ 
self.  But  she  had  asked  Jim  and  he 
had  turned  her  down.**  Aloud  she 
rattled  on,  “Well,  there’s  not  much 
choice,  I  always  say.  Take  Sloppy  Joe, 
yoiulfT— always  needs  a  haircut,  fea¬ 
tures**'  op«*n-thr(»ut,  tieless  shirts  for 
business— pants  never  presstxl.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  there’s  Chic  (.harlie 
to  my  left,  with*"  his  hair  so  slickerl 
i>ack  it  l(M)ks  like  a  wig,  and  his  shoes 
so  shiny  you  want  to  step  on  them." 
Winnie  drew  a  deep  Irreath**  that 
was  almost  a  sob. 

Glenn’s  eyes  were  cold  os  he  still 
start'd  down  into  hers.  “(>ot  them  all 
tyjH'd,  haven’t  yoti?”  He  spoke** 
(|uietly  but  very  distirK'tly.  (At  first 
Winnie  dkhi’t  understand  that  he 
wasn’t  kidding.)  “Arkl  they’ve  got  you 
typed,**  t<M>,  little  cousin.  Better  get 
wise  to  yourself,  or  the  stag  line  will 
keep  on  passing  you  up— forever!” 

The  lights**  blinked,  and  a  voice 
cr(M)ned  through  a  megaphone,  “Some 
enchantetl  evening,  you  will  meet  a 
stranger."  With  white  face,  Winifred*' 
pulled  away  from  her  partirer.  Sweep¬ 
ing  up  the  billowy  green  ruffies,  she 
made  again  for  the  powder  room. 
She’d  know**  the  way  there  from  any 
given  spot  in  the  gym  though  her  eyes 
were  misted  with  tears.  She’d  know 
the  way  there  blindfolded.** 

In  contrast  to  the  soft  lights  of  the 
dance  fl<K)r,  the  empty  powder  naim 
seemed  garishly  bright.  Winnie  threw 
herself  face**  down  upon  tlie  couch 
and  burst  into  tears. 

What  was  the  matter  with  her?  The 
girls  in  the  office  liked  her,  or  they 
wouldn’t  go**  out  of  their  way  to  help 
her  with  the  new  job.  She  didn’t  need 
the  mirror  to  tell  her  that  she  had 
the**  natirrally  dark  lashes  above 
the  changeable  blue-gray-green  eyes 
that  were  supposed  to  be  tops  in 
glanwjur— that  her  wide,*’  well-shaped 
mouth  smiled  easily  over  even,  w  hite 
teeth.  And  her  figure— well,  her  meas¬ 
urements  were  almost  the  same  as** 
Miss  America’s.  But,  when  it  came  to 
men  -“One- Date  Winnie— that’s  me!" 
Winifred  moaruHl. 
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It  juid  beeu  oiie  (kte  with  Jim,* 
too— 8  square  dance  at  the  lake.  She 
had  thought  that  he  had  had  |ust  as 
g(Kxl  a  time  as  she.  But  he  hadn't 
asked  her  again.**  And  he  liad  turned 
her  down  when  she  asked  him  to  this 
dance -lie  wasn't  even  here  tonight. 
Proliably  he  was  out**  with  some  girl 
who  wasn’t  a  drip. 

Winnie  remembered  how  she  liad 
tulke<i  over  the  dance  with  her  mother. 
‘"Iltere  isn't**  a  soul  I  can  ask,  not  a 
soul!  Wliat’s  tlie  matter  with  me, 
VIomsie?  Men  just  don't  like  me." 

Motlier’s  eyes  had  been  svmpa- 
thetic.**  "Nothing's  the  matter,  dear, 
except— oh,  If  only  you  had  a  brother 
-and  your  fa  titer  hadn't  died  so  long** 
ago—"  She  sighed  before  going  on, 
"Men  are  people,  you  know.  You  get 
along  so  well  with  other  kinds  of 
people.**  Let’s  see— no,  you  can’t  ask 
anyone  around  here  for  the  dance. 
But  your  cousin  Glenn  up  in*  River- 
wood  is  home  on**  leave.  He'd  like  an 
excuse  to  oome  to  the  dty— " 

The  Repulsive  Evening  dance  was 
over,  and  the  powder  room  filled** 
with  laughing,  S(|uealing  girls  in 
white,  pink,  yellow,  red,  green,  blue, 
orchid  dresses,  lliey  swooped  with 
little,  sympathetic  shrieks**  and  twit¬ 
terings  upon  Winnie,  who  mtiffh'd  her 
face  and  croaked,  "A  headache,  that’s 
all.  I’m  going  home  as  soon  as  it**  lets 
up  a  little." 

llien  Annabelle's  husky  voice  rosr* 
above  the  others.  "Will  you  harpies 
just  leave  her  alone?  Powder**  your 
noses  and  lipstick  your  lips  and  what¬ 
ever,  and  get  going.  Anyliody  got  an 
aspirin?— Thanks!  Now,**  scoot!" 

The  two  girls  were  akme.  Anna- 
lielle  patted  Winnie’s  shoulder.  "O.K., 
Chum,"  she  said.  "Snap  out  of  it! 
Next  dance  is**  lady’s  choice.  And 
you’re  the  one  to  start  it  off,  iuxxnmt 
of  lieing  the  newest—" 

Winifred  groaned.  "Never!  1  could¬ 
n’t**— not  after  the  way  nolxxiy  asked 
me  to  dance,  this  whole  evening. 
Even  my  own  cousin  hates  me.  And 
I  hate  Aem**  all  Iwick!" 

"PlMH)ey,  how  you  do  K’ure  the  men 
away!"  Annabelle  ptdled  the  girl  to 
a  sitting  position.  "A  gal  with**  your 
kx)ks!  Though,  right  now,  you’re  no 
glamour  girl.  You  put  on  such  a  scene 
tonight  with  Glenn,  nobrnly  dared 
interrupt.  They**  don’t  know  he’s  youi 
cousin.  Ik'sides,  there’s  somHxrdy  who 
just  came  to  the  dance  that  you 
haven’t  seen  yet." 

“I  won’t!"  Winnie**  felt  the  red 
cTeeping  over  her  shoulders  and  face 
like  a  wave  of  fire.  “If  it’s  Jim -he 
turned  me  down,  arul— " 

Annabelle**  was  washing  Winifred’s 
face,  being  ever  so  careful  not  to 
spill  a  drop  of  water  on  the  green  net. 
Then  she**  powdered  the  fair  skin 


and  whipped  out  lipstick.  "Don’t  be 
such  a  gtam  about  men,  Winnie.  Good- 
nessl-men  are  only  people.^*  You  act 
as  if  they  were  creatures  from  Mars. 
You  freeze  up  as  soon  as  a  man  comes 
within  ten  feet  of  you,  and  then  you** 
■start  making  wis^Tacks.  Be  sweet 
to  them,  like  you  are  to  us  girls.  Now 
get  going.  There’s  the  music." 

Somehow,  Winifred**  made  her  way 
to  the  dance  flour,  for  the  lady’ s 
choice.  She  found  herself  moving 
slowly  toward  Jim,  miraculously** 
standing  in  the  stag  line.  As  tlu^ 
floated  off,  she  smiled  shyly  up  at 
him,  listening. 

"Thought  you  were  mad  at  me  for** 
not  being  able  to  get  to  the  dance  on 
time,"  he  was  saying.  “You  bounced 
off  without  giving  me  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
plain.**  I  had  a  date  with  a  customer 
—trying  for  a  big  order.  And,  what  do 
you  think,  Winnie?" 

“You  got  the  order!"**  No  wisecracks 
about  salesmen— customer’s  parties. 
"Oh,  Jim,  I’m  so  glad!"  Her  face  was 


radiant  at  his  good  fortune.**  "I'll  bet 
it  means  a  raise,  too." 

He  whirled  her  around  with  breath¬ 
taking  suddenness.  "Know  what? 
We’re  going  to  have  fun**  togetheiT 
Then,  “The  orchestra  leader  is  giving 
us  the  high  sign  for  a  request  number." 
He  guided  her  to**  the  platform. 

Over  her  shoulder  Winifred  laughed 
up  at  the  leader.  No  kidding  now 
al)out  their  knowing  only**  one  piece. 
"Some  Enchanted  Evening,"  she  sang. 
"You  play  it  divinely,  pals!" 

Tlie  musicians  grinned  back  de¬ 
lightedly.  Some*'  enchanted  evening, 
you  will  meet  a  stranger." 

People  were  wonderful,  and  men 
were  people.  Glenn,  dancing  with 
Annal)elle,'*  brushed  past  and  gave 
Winnie  a  wink.  The  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  of  his  right  hand  at  Annabelle’s 
back  formed  the  round  "O”**  of  ap¬ 
proval.  Winifred  wished  that  this 
dance  in  the  fragrant  fairyland  of  the 
Martin-Brown  gym  would  never  end. 
(1680) 


A  job  analyst  at  Shasta  Dam  tells  how  short¬ 
hand  helps  him  take  notes  .  .  . 

In  the  Middle 


of  Nowhere 


MORTON  CLUCK 

you  HAVE  ALL  THAT  doM,r\  al¬ 
ready?"  asked  the  engineer  as  he 
peered  inquisitively  over  the  top  of  my 
shorthand'  notebo^. 

"All  down,  and  ready  for  more,"  I 
shot  back. 

We  were  standing  on  top  of  giant 
Shasta  Dam  in  Northern*  California. 
The  engineer,  like  me,  worked  for  the 
Unitetl  States  Btu’eau  of  Reclamation. 
He  was  In*  charge  of  installing  heavy 
electrical  etjuipment  in  the  Shasta 
powerhtnise.  He  wanted  to  hire  an*  as¬ 
sistant  to  help  inepect  equipment. 

I  had  gone  along  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  work  the  assistant  would  do 
and*  how  much  responsibility  he  would 
have  to  shoulder.  'To  get  the  informa¬ 
tion,  I  was  interviewing  the*  head  en¬ 


gineer  and  taking  my  notes  in  short¬ 
hand.  Afterwards,  1  would  use  the  notes 
to  write  an  exact  description*  of  the  as¬ 
sistant’s  job.  Then  our  employment  of¬ 
ficer  would  use  the  information  in 
ch<x)sing  the  right  person*  to  fill  the 
opening. 

When  I  first  began  my  work  as  a 
job  analyst,  I  l}ecame  aware  that  most 
l>eople*  find  it  difficsilt  to  describe  their 
jobs  and  that  they  become  ill  at  ease 
during  an  intervitw.  In  those  early** 
days,  I  used  to  take  my  notes  in  long- 
hand;  and,  in  order  to  get  down  all 
the  essential  information,  I  often"  had 
to  interrupt  an  employee  just  as  be  was 
t>eginning  to  forget  his  nervousness.  I 
stKxi  det^ed'*  that  I  would  switch  to 
shorthand.  The  result  was  that  I  could 
keep  up  with  the  employees’  answers, 
and  the  awkward'*  pauses  and  interrup¬ 
tions  were  completely  eliminated. 
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Lmtliey 
and  Zouhak 


SECOND 

EDITION 


CRECG  SHORTHAND  MANUAL 


with  these  teaching 
refinements  .  .  . 


SIMPLIFIED 

and 


EYE^APPEAl^ 

Graphic  illiutrations 
and  color  **added.** 

LESSON  STRUCTURE-- 

Easier,  more  flexible 
introduction  of  theory. 

NEW  LEARNING  AIDS— 

Homework  Helps,  **Talks** 
with  the  Student,  Check 
Lists,  Reading  Scorehoartls, 
Marginal  Previews,  Vocabulary 
Studies.  f 

GREATER  EMPHASIS  ON 
PRETRANSCRIPTION— 

Marginal  reminders 
introduced  earlier, 

RECALL  REVIEW  CHARTS— 
Cumulative  reviews 


CRECG  SHORTHAND  MANUAL 
SIMPLIFIED-Functional  Method 

• 

No  changes  in  outlines,  principles, 
or  sequence 

• 

Theory  presented  in  smaller,  easier 
learning  units 

All  the  effective  new  learning  aids  and 
improvements  that  teachers 
have  asked  for 

liasic  Manual  Functional  Manual  Student* s  Transcript 
Workbook  Teacher* s  Manual  and  Key 


WORKBOOK  EMPHASIZES 
WORD  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
PRETRANSCRIPTION 


CRECG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Rook  Company,  Inc, 

New  York  36,  330  W,  4Znd  Si.  DmHar  5,  SOI  Kim  St. 

i'.hlemgo  6,  111  N.  lioitml  St.  Toronto  4,  2S3  Sfm4inm  R4. 

Smm  Prmnritro  4,  68  Post  St.  London  K.  C,  4,  95  Parringdon  St. 
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Notetaking  for  interviewf  is  quite  a 
bit**  different  from  taking  vf^ibatim 
dictation.  I  seldom  need  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  although  a  )>igh  speed  reserve 
is**  aKvnys  handy.  Most  important  to 
me,  however,  is  that  each  of  my  short¬ 
hand  characters  be  perfectly  foimed.** 
Since  my  notes  are  usually  taken  in 
short  phrases,  an  entire  phrase  might 
l)e  lost  if  a  single  form  were**  unread¬ 
able.  And,  with  that  lost  phrase,  goes 
an  impr>rtant  fact  about  somebody's 
fob. 

This  problem  of  accuracy**  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  I  must  inter¬ 
view  people  in  so  many  different  types 
lof  jobs.  A**  secTetary  iteed  know  only 
i  the  technical  terms  in  her  own  boss’s 
'  job.  I  must  learn  such  words  for  every 
I  job**  at  Shasta  Darn.  To  do  this,  I  use 

court-reporter  trick.  Before  I  inter- 
jviow  a  rr>an  in  a  technical**  job  I’m 
<  not  familiar  writh,  I  read  the  trade 


Proper  Posture 
in  the  Classroom 

. . .  with  . . 

AJUSTRITE 

TYPING 

CHAIRS 


TABLES 


Flash  Reading 


N*Um  that  lh«  aMi  la  Juat  th«  riffbt  Md  Ut* 

Moli  rara  !•  In  Um  oomct  iioniliun  for  propar  aant- 
inS  pnatura.  HfKh  aant  and  imckroat  ara  uuiciily  and 
aaaily  adJuaUHl  bv  tha  atudaot.  WiU>  AJUSTRITR 
Um  taachar  can  damonaUaU  and  tha  atudont  can 
praeUea  propar  poatura  aa  It  la  praaerlbad. 

Roth  chair  and  tabla  framaa  ara  of  haavy  lU''— IS 

Saufa  ataal  tubios,  alartrioally  waidad  for  llra-tima 
urabUity.  No  aharp,  aquara  adsaa,  all  rotwdad. 


ELSIE  LEFFINCWELL 


WILLIK  evidently  had  found  life 
a  bit  dull  and  his  quarters  too 
cramped  to  suit  him,  and  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  travel*  would  have  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  So  one  day  he  tunneled 
under  the  bottom  Ixiard  of  the  pen  I 
had  provided*  for  him  at  the  side  of 
our  house  and  came  up  to  freedom. 

The  bam  looked  worth  investigat¬ 
ing,  so  thither  he  made*  his  way. 

When  I  appeared  on  the  scene,  there 
stood  that  ten  pounds  of  inquisitive 
brownish  fur,  with  his  forepaws 
stretrfied  up*  on  the  wire  screen  of  the 
rabbit  hutch,  peering  intently  at  the 
two  baby  cottontails.  Mother  Rabbit 
was*  extremely  excited.  Her  babies 
were  only  about  two  days  old— blind, 
pinkish,  and  quite  helpless. 

Usually  rabbits*  protect  themselves 
and  their  young  by  flight  or  by  hiding. 
But  this  rabbit  could  do  neither. 

Before  1  could  ruth  to*  the  rescue, 
the  cott<mtail  decided  to  come  out  of 
her  comer  fighting.  She  sprang  over 
the  wire  fence.  ’The  woodchuck* 
crouched,  ready  for  a  fight.  Mother 


Rabbit  leaped  clear  over  him  and,  as 
she  went  by,  kicked  him  fiercely  with 
her  long*  hinil  legs,  sending  him  roll¬ 
ing  over  the  ground.  He  had  barely 
come  to  a  stop  before  she  sprang 
again,  kickfd  out  with'*  a  ferocious 
“rabbit  punch,"  and  sent  Willie  roll¬ 
ing  in  the  op|x>site  direction. 

By  that  tine,  my  woodchuck  had** 
had  enough.  He  managed  to  roll  under 
a  stump  fence  and  get  out  of  the  rab¬ 
bit’s  way. 

I  ran  over  to  the  bunny,**  took  her 
up  by  the  ears,  and  put  her  back  in 
the  pen.  Then  I  turned  to  kwk  for  the 
woodchuck.  He  had  picked  himself** 
up  and  was  starting  away  for  some 
place  where  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
bury  mles  were  strictly  ol»ei^ed.  I 
hoped  that  he**  would  come  back  to 
his  pen,  where  I  put  fresh  food  and 
water  in  lieu  of  a  light  in.  the  window. 
Rut  1  never  saw**  him  again. 

It  was  m  great  fight  while  it  lasted, 
and  Ma  Cottontail  definitely  won!  (316) 

*  yocabuhry  Hmiud  t»  Chsptfri  Om  $hrangh 
Ttn  0f  Grtgt  Skorthsmd  Sim^HiUd. 


AIXJinrrHI’I’R  Tyians  I'altlMi  In  thra*  haiithta— 
asq ' ,  3H"  and  So"  with  1"  ad)uatmant  In  sllda. 
Htandard  top  2S"  ■  JM",  othar  alaaa  avaliabla. 


•  t940  5  T»C  isao  * 

INITSICTOII  TSUI:  Hardwood asddUd Ml 

RanoHa  atandup  taoch  aditaala  Id"  to  81' 

tot- 8  hto.'.SO'.SS'.iS*.  bacSraat  adJtiaU  6' 

RRBK  'TKIAI.  -  -Sanpiaa  Airoiahad  lor  SO  day  tri 
without  oMIsation  Rond  ior  illuatratod  faldar. 

AJUSTO  IQUIMMINT  CO. 
2144  MedlsM  Awi  T*l«4«  2,  Ohl 
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Designed  for  you  and  your  pupils 
. . .  a  new  kind  of  electric  tj^ewriter 


You  and  how  you  tooch  helped  determine  the  design 
of  this  new  electric  typewriter.  It  was  engineered  for 
you  and  for  your  pupila.  For  example: 

Spood'flo  Koyboord.  The  pupil  discovers  that  the 
touch  is  smoother  and  more  responsive  than  that  found 
on  any  electric  typewriter  yet  designed.  It  is  faster,  yet 
completely  under  the  typist’s  control. 

Quiet  Carriage  Return  Mechanism.  Royal’s  new  Quiet 
Return  Mechanism  is  the  quietest,  smoothest,  and 
fastest  of  any  in  the  field.  Carriage  return  technique  is 
consequently  simplified  and  speeded  up. 

Foolproof  Repeat  Keys.  UtKlerscore  . . .  make  hyphens 
. . .  space  backward  or  forward  automatically  just  by 
holding  down  the  right  key.  The  pupil  can’t  make  a 

nANDAIO  •  tliCTRIC  •  PORTAMJ 
Royal  Typewriter  Company 
MvlUoa  •!  toyol  McSo*  CorporaSo* 

JANUARY,  1955 


mistake,  because  these  repeat  keys  are  independent  of 
the  regular  keys. 

Instant  Spoce-Up  Key.  Wherever  she  is  in  a  line,  she 
just  touches  this  bar  and  instantly  gets  as  nmny  spaces 
up  on  the  sheet  as  needed  without  returning  the  car* 
riage  to  the  original  margin.  Increased  production 
results. 

Line  Meter.  This  page-end  indicator  is  simple  to  set 
and  completely  dependable.  Takes  alnnost  no  time  to 
teach  its  use. 

CLIP  COUPON  I 


Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  School  Department  | 

2  Park  Avenue,  Now  York  16,  N.  Y.  j 

(lentlemen;  Please  arrange  for  a  demonstration  of  the  j 
new  Royal  Electric  in  my  classes  without  obligation.  | 

Nome _ j 

School _ _ j 

I 

City _ _ _ State  _________  j 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


PIOPLE 1 

^  U - - - - - - 1 

•  Mrt.  Ediu  C.  Bailey  has  (oined 
the  staff  of  the  Depertment  of  ^uca- 
tion  of  ffie  State  of  Georgia.  An  an- 
nounoenient  from  M.  D.  Collins,  state 
superintendent  of  sduwls,  carries  the 
information  that  Mrs.  Baili^  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Vocational  Office  Train- 
faig  program,  a  statewide  program  to 
train  office  workers.  Mrs.  Bailey  will 
work  with  Mrs.  Alice  F.  Pipkin,  state 
supervisor  of  Distributive  Education 
and  Vocational  Office  Training,  as  as¬ 
sistant  in  special  charge  of  the  business 
program. 

Mrs.  Bailey,  a  graduate  of  Georgia 
Teachers  College,  Statesboro,  taught 
commercial  subjects  in  the  Swainsboro 
(Oorgia)  Hi(^  School  for  18  years. 
For  the  past  two  years,  she  has  been 
serving  as  aide  and  executive  secretary 
to  the  director  of  the  Georgia  Train¬ 
ing  Schools. 

•  William  H.  Childs,  chairman  of 
the  Division  of  Business  at  Hofstra 
College,  Hempstead.  New  York,  makes 
the  announcement  that  E.  Dorothea 
Meycur  has  been  appointed  to  his  staff 
as  assistant  professor  of  Secretarial 
Studies. 

•  After  a  two-year  leave  of  absence, 
Mrs.  Frances  S.  Hardin  has  returned 
to  the  business  education  faculty  of 
Colorado  Woman's  College,  Denver. 
The  announcement  by  Mrs.  Eklna  M. 
Jones,  head  of  the  De^rtment  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  states  that  Mrs.  Har¬ 
din  has  spent  the  two  years  getting  her 
doctorate  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado. 

•  Vernon  A.  Musselman,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  retaining  his  position  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education,  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  is  now  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Division  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  one  of  four  divisions  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  There  are  approximately  20  fac¬ 
ulty  members  within  this  division. 

•  Reginald  Elstep,  formerly  on  the 
business  education  staff  of  Yuba  City 
(California)  Union  H^h  School,  has 
been  named  vice-principal  of  this  050- 
pupil  school. 

•  Roy  E.  Lausen,  diairman  of  the 
National  Citizens  Commiuion  for  the 


Public  Schools,  recently  received  the 
Wayne  Education  Award,  given  an¬ 
nually  by  the  faculty  of  the  Allege  of 
Education,  Wayne  University,  Detroit. 
The  award  ceremony  climaxed  “Edu¬ 
cation  Day“  activities  attended  by 
more  than  2,500  educators  and  lay¬ 
men  from  the  U.  S.,  Europe,  South 
America,  and  Asia.  Since  the  founding 
of  the  Commission  in  1949,  Mr.  Lar¬ 
sen  has  spent  much  of  his  time  travel¬ 
ing  about  the  country  discussing  prob¬ 
lems  of  education,  in  addition  to  writ¬ 
ing  articles  and  making  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  appearances  emphasizing  the 
necessity  for  citizen  participation  in 
school  aBain. 

•  Cecil  Puckett,  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver  College  of  Business 
Administration,  has  been  selected  to 
serve  on  the  newly  formed,  nine-mem¬ 
ber  Council  of  ^ucational  Advisers 
for  America’s  professional  education 
program  for  insurance  underwriters. 
The  national  insurance  organizations 
that  established  the  council  will  refer 
specific  kinds  of  educational  policy 
matters  to  the  council. 


GROUPS 


•  The  58th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Elastem  Business  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  April  7-9  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
with  Sanford  L.  Fisher  presiding. 

•  The  Wyoming  BEA  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  president— Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Hitch,  University  of  Wyoming; 
vice-president— Eileen  Beyda,  Wor- 
land;  secretary-treasurer— Laura  Sum¬ 
mers,  University  of  Wyoming. 

•  New  officers  of  the  Virginia  BEA 
are:  Kenneth  Zinruner  (College  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary),  president;  Sara  An¬ 
derson  (Madison  College),  first  vice- 
president;  Mildred  Witten  (Charlottes¬ 
ville),  second  vice-president;  Eloise 
Brown  (Lynchburg),  secretary;  Noble 
Moore  (Norfolk),  treasurer. 

•  Newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Rhode  Island  BEA  are:  president— 
Lionel  H.  Mercier,  Bryant  College  of 
Business  Administration;  first  vice- 


Frot*rnity  Inatallcition 


THE  ALPHA  ALPHA  CHAPTER  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  national  graduate  business  edu¬ 
cation  fraternity,  has  been  installed  at  Colorado  State  College  of  Eaiucation.  Ramon  P. 
Heimerl  ( top  row,  oxtrem*  lep), who  is  on  the  school’s  faculty,  sponsored  the  new  chap¬ 
ter,  who»  (^cert  are:  president,  Joe  C.  Coulam,  Fort  Collins;  vice-president,  Joseph  B. 
Irons,  Jr.,  Greeley:  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Mildred  Slater  Hill,  Greeley;  record¬ 
ing  secretary,  Borle  llag^lade,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Irma  Kliever  Collins,  Greeley;  historian,  Norman  Page,  Byers.  Kenneth  J.  Hansen,  bead 
of  the  Business  Edneation  Department  at  C.S.C.  of  E.,  is  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  top 
row.  ( For  list  of  charter  members,  see  story  under  “Groups.") 
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president— Anna  Lyons,  East  Provi¬ 
dence;  second  vice-president— William 
O’Brien,  Newport;  recording  secretary 
—Lillian  Maher,  Woonsocket;  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary- Alma  Cianci, 
Providence;  treasurer— James  E.  Mil¬ 
ler,  West  Warwick. 

•  At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Business  Teachers’  Section  of  the 
Oklahoma  Eklucation  Association,  the 
following  ofiBcers  were  elected:  Lloyd 
L.  Garrison  (Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Col¬ 
lege),  president;  Mrs.  Della  A.  Mize 
(OklahcMna  City),  vice-president;  Mil¬ 
dred  Kakony  (Okemah),  secretary- 
treasurer. 

•  Colorado  State  College  of  Eklu- 
cation  has  installed  the  Alpha  Alpha 
chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  national 
graduate  business  education  frater¬ 
nity,  with  70  charter  members.  Earl  C. 
Nicks  of  Denver  University  headed 
the  installation  team.  Charter  members 
are,  alphabetically: 

D.  W.  Archer,  E.  C.  Archer,  F.  E. 
Aten,  Aldine  Basham,  Bemadiiie  Bas¬ 
set,  Gertrude  Bates,  Dora  Beatie, 
C.  W.  Beattie,  Lois  Beatty,  Lorene 
Blaiuiin,  Verda  Bostrum,  C.  Bracken- 
sick,  Irma  Collins,  J.  C.  Coulam, 
Charlma  Covault,  Neva  Cummings, 
A.  R.  Davis,  Winnie  Dean,  Audr^ 
Dempsy,  K.  Doose,  Helen  Dunn,  An¬ 
gelina  Ekstrand,  Elsther  Evans,  Rose 
Farrar,  F.  K.  Forsberg,  C.  R.  Fullhart, 
Dorothy  Greeley,  B.  Haggblade,  K.  J. 
Hansen,  R.  Harrell,  Z.  R.  Hays,  Char¬ 
lotte  Heckelman,  B.  H.  Heldt,  Mildre<l 
Hill,  A.  E.  Hughes,  Jr.,  J.  R.  Irons, 
Jr.,  H.  Jasinski,  R.  L.  Johnson,  Bill 
Keeire,  D.  M.  Kindschi,  W.  T.  Klun, 
Winetta  Lamont,  Ruth  Lavigne,  Car¬ 
olyn  Lawson,  Laura  Longenbaugh, 
Edna  Mann,  T.  S.  Matsiunoto,  K.  R. 
Meyer,  J.  E.  Moore,  Lois  Olson,  O.  J. 
Owens,  N.  Page,  Grace  Pille,  W.  W. 
Reiff,  Marilyn  Ruwalt,  Catherine  Say- 
er,  G.  W.  ^hlagel,  J.  S.  Scott,  H.  T. 
Short,  C.  S.  Sigman,  June  Swanson, 
L.  O.  Tenold,  E.  A.  Thiessen,  N. 
'Thompson,  Helen  Williamson,  J.  F. 
Wilson,  R.  D.  Wine,  L.  R.  Young, 
R.  D.  Zeleny,  W.  Endenid. 

•  New  ofiBcers  for  the  Business 
Education  Division  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Education  Association  are:  Nora 
Goad  (Charleston),  president;  Mrs. 
Nellie  Dailey  (Huntington),  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Brooksie  Fannin  (Blast 
Bank),  secretary-treasurer. 

•  At  its  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the  Southwestern 
Private  Commercial  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion  elected  the  following  officers:  pres¬ 
ident— Elmo  George,  Jr.,  Enid  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Enid,  Oklahoma;  vice- 
president— Jake  Howell,  Draughon’s 
Business  College,  Jackson,  .Mississippi; 


secretary-treasurer— J.  D.  Livingstone, 
Brantley-Draughon  Business  College, 
Fort  Worth.  Another  slate  was  elected 
by  the  Teachers’  Division:  president— 
W.  H.  Wiley,  Central  City  Commercial 
College,  Waco,  Texas;  vice-president— 
Mrs.  H.  Dunlop,  Norton  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Shreveport,  Louisiana;  secretary, 
treasurer— Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Polk,  Tulsa 
Business  College,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

•  lire  Montana  BEA  recently  elect¬ 
ed  these  new  officers:  president— Helen 
Spaulding,  Hamilton;  vice-president— 
Leona  Barnes,  State  'Teachers  College, 
Bozeman;  secretary— Robert  Langen- 
bach,  Missoula;  treasurer— Florence 
launbert,  Clendive. 

•  The  South  Dakota  BEA  has  elect¬ 
ed  new  officers.  'They  are:  Mayme  Van 
Cerpen  (Springfield),  president;  Paul¬ 
ine  Pearson  (Rapid  City),  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Dorothy  Hazel  (Brookings),  sec¬ 
retary;  Marvin  (Chambers  (Alexandria), 
treasurer. 

•  The  52nd  annual  convention  of 
the  New  England  Business  Educators’ 
Association  featured  the  election  of 
tht:se  new  officers:  presklcnt— Mrs. 
Lucy  Medeiros,  Central  Falls,  Rhode 
Island;  first  vice-president— Stuart 
Dunbar,  Brookline,  Massachusetts; 
second  vice-president— Leroy  Brendel, 
Beverly,  Massachusetts;  secretary— Ro- 
sella  Cox,  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
treasurer— W.  Ray  Burke,  Arlington, 
Massachusetts;  assistant  treasurer— 
Michael  F.  CafiFney,  Medford,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


PINK  PLASTIC  PUTTY 

that  pulls  th«  dirt  out  of  typo> 
writor  typo  rothor  than  woshing 
H  into  tho  mochino 


FUtten  the  putty 
by  prcMins  very 
firmly 


•  At  the  10th  annual  convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Schools 
of  Business,  the  asstxriation’s  outgoing 
president,  Harold  F.  Hudson,  present¬ 
ed  the  Citation  of  Merit  to  Robert  E. 
Slaughter,  vice-president  of  the  Gregg 
Division  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  Miss  Christine  Donovan  re¬ 
ceived  the  Teacher  of  the  Year  award. 
New  officers  elected  were:  Ray  E. 
Kipp,  director  of  Drake  Secretarial 
College,  president;  Clifford  B.  Dono¬ 
van,  vice-president;  Joseph  Smithline, 
treasurer;  John  A.  Wilcox,  secretary. 


•  'The  .Margaret  Dietz  Commercial 
School  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  has 
merged  with  Cannon’s  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  also  of  Honolulu,  after  28  years 
of  service.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Anderson, 
who  was  acting  principal  of  the  Dietz 
School,  has  joined  the  Cannon  staff. 

•  'The  Eighth  Annual  (]onferenc« 
of  teachers  and  administrators,  spon- 


Fold  th«  putty 
upward  to  origi¬ 
nal  pyramid  shape 


eoM*.  _ ^  tavdt 


•ad 


Retails  for  50f  ^  lass  school  discount. 
FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  . . .  Taachars  may 
sand  us  thair  nama,  school's  nama 
and  address  on  a  postal  card 
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K>red  fointiy  by  the  departments  of 
Business  EUiucation,  Elementary  Exiu- 
cation,  and  Secondary  Exiucation,  was 
held  recently  on  the  campus  of 
BkHimsburg  (Pennsylvania)  State 
Teachers  (Allege.  Featured  on  the 
program  were  Mrs.  Madeline  Strony 
of  the  Gregg  Division  of  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Gompany,  and  John  Pendery  of 
South-Western  Publishing  Company. 


A  NEW  BOOK  on  a 
subject  of  importance 
to  every  teacher — 


By  BROOKS  PALMER 

Leading  authority  on 
American  timepieces 


•  The  Fundamental  Processes  in 
Business  Exiucation”  will  be  the  title 
of  the  1955  American  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Yearbook,  tentatively  scheduled 
for  publication  next  April.  TTie  Year¬ 
book,  published  under  the  joint  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  EBTA  and  NBTA,  was 
developed  under  the  editorship  of  Her¬ 
bert  A.  Tonne,  New  York  University, 
with  Fred  Archer,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  as  associate 
editor. 


The  auchor  ot  The 
Book  of  Amtritom 
Clocks  ha*  wrinca  thit 
morf  ot  telliac  date, 


frooi  earliaai  ooaceptt 
The  aundial  waa  ia  to  today'*  marreb  of 
uae  mmhc  lia  milten-  accuracy.  Pmphaai*  oa 
aiuau  ago  the  Aiacricaa  ooatri- 

butioa,  iacludiag  "the 

hrat  Mcfut  apalicacioa 
of  aaaM  proouctioo.** 

ValuaM*  ataterial  for 
every  teacher  aad  li- 
brary.  Fifty-four  page* 
of  teat.  a  llVUb- 
crally  illuatrated.  4- 
color  cover,  plattic- 
bouad. 


A  Biotlrra  autoaaobile 
clock 


•  A  carefully  prepared  book  of  les¬ 
son  plans  has  been  issued  by  the  Beta 
Delta  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  nation¬ 
al  honorary  fraternity.  The  book,  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  co-operation  of  leading 
people  in  the  field  and  Pi  Omega  Pi 
members,  is  required  text  material  for 
this  year’s  business  education  students 
at  New  York  University.  The  lesson 
plans  are  in  the  fields  of  shorthand, 
typewriting,  merchandising,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  office  m/ichines,  and  office  prac¬ 
tice.  Copies  of  the  mimeographed 
lKX)k  may  be  olHained  by  mailing  50 
cents  in  coin  to  Miss  Fannie  Mor- 
mando,  1026 -66th  Street,  Brooklyn 
19,  New  York. 


Price,  tl.OO  po*cp*id 

Clock  Manufacturers  Assodadon 
of  Ameri::a,  Inc. 

215E  Church  Sc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


BUSINESS  COLLEBE 

S.  W.  Oregon 

Serves  area  of  70,000.  Estab. 
1919.  Choice  dntn  loc.  5  class- 
rms.  Fully  equipt  all  bus 
machs.  Cd.  profits.  Now  priced 
to  sell.  Terms. 

#21103-A.  FORD 

6425  Hollywood  Bl. 

Los  Anfolos  28,  Col. 


KARLO 


TYPlWRinR  % 
DIMON8TRATION  STAND 

The  host  toacber  altvo  caa'f  teach  typo- 
wrMof  the  rMt  way  oaloas  every  puBt 
la  the  class  SEES  every  dsateastrsHeal 

Here’s  where  the  KARLO  Stand  proves 
Its  supsrierity  for  oMdera  ’’audio- visual” 
typewrltiag  traieiac.  Its  adlestahie  height 
IK*  to  41*)  and  free-relliag  castsn 
■eee  it  caa  he  arraaged  so  EVERYONE 
caa  see  sritheet  crania^  It’s  sturdy  aad 
steady  as  a  dash  .  . .  al-sMtal  base  .  . . 
hardwood  top  .  .  ,  takes  ae  aiore  fleer 
space  thaa  aucbiae  It  supports.  Sead  aaaM 
aad  address  today  fur  fuN  details  to  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  M  leais 
Aee.,  S.W..  Craad  Rapids  2,  Mkhigaa. 


•  Starting  December  20,  nine  stm- 
ior  accounting  students  from  Adelphi 
CxUlege,  Garden  City,  New  York,  will 
attend  an  eight-week  practical  intern¬ 
ship  training  program  with  national 
CPA  firms  in  New  York  City. 

Adelphi  remains  one  of  the  few  col¬ 
leges  to  offer  such  a  program  of  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  concurrence  with 
academic  studies.  I>.  Charles  L.  Sav¬ 
age,  chairman  of  the  business  admin¬ 
istration  department,  explained  that 
accounting  internship  gives  the  stu¬ 
dent,  prior  to  graduation,  a  reali»tic 
insight  into  the  workings  ol'  an  ac¬ 
counting  office  and  a  day-by-day  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  with  professional  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 


CLINTON 

TIACHfRS  ACEHCY 


Mawbar  NJLTA.  Mtk  Vaar 


uFive  Philadelphia  retailing  execu¬ 
tives  have  been  named  to  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Retailing  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadidphia,  Dr. 
James  Creese,  Institute  president,  an- 
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SHORTHAND 

TEACHERS! 


Caxnuxc:  PHOTOCOPIERS 


TIMESAVING  IN  TYPING  CLASSES 

...  is  a  big  factor  in  speeding  up  students'  progress.  Our  editorial 
consultant,  ALAN  C.  LLOYD,  who  has  given  typing  demonstrations  in 
46  of  the  48  states,  has  an  almost  endless  list  of  timesaving  devices.  In 
his  demonstrations,  he  usually  concentrates  on  the  “how’s"— the  ways 
in  which  the  devices  can  be  used.  In  a  new  spring  series  for  BEW 
readers,  Alan  Lloyd  ivill  draw  on  his  wealth  of  information  to  present 
not  only  the  “how’s,”  but  also  the  “why’s”  behind  them.  Watch  for  the 
first  in  the  authoritative  series,  “Timesaving  and  Management  Methods 
in  Typewriting  Classes,”  in  our  February  issue. 


to  work  and  study  at  industry’s  ex¬ 
pense,  and  representatives  of  busi¬ 
ness  management  would  be  oflFered 
the  op|K>rtunity  to  take  part  in  class¬ 
room  work.”  The  program  for  the 
teacher,  he  said,  "shiHild  be  related 
to  his  particular  interests  and  should 
run  for  a  peri<xl  of  six  months  to  a 
year. 

“The  program,”  he  stated,  “is  not 
just  an  investment  in  the  indefinite 
future— it  can  serve  as  a  valuable  tool 
for  achieving  immediate  results.  On 
tny  desk  now  is  an  analysis  of  our 
company’s  merchandising  research 
program  prepared  by  a  group  of  Har¬ 
vard  faculty  members. 

“To  make  the  exchange  complete,” 
McCabe  continued,  “I  propose  that 
educators  should  arrange  for  more  fre¬ 
quent  visits  of  business  men  to  lec*ture 
in  the  classroom.  A  free  interchange 
between  schools  and  business  creates 
a  meeting  ground  where  each  can  in¬ 
spect  at  close  range  the  ideas  and 
techniques  of  the  other.” 


nounced.  The  new  committee  mem¬ 
bers  include:  Alfred  Blasband,  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Bond,  Carl  Fissell,  Max  Robb, 
and  Thomas  Wriggins,  Jr. 

Other  members  are  Harold  W. 
Brightman,  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  and 
Dwight  G.  Perkins.  The  committee 
serves  the  College  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  College  of  Home 
Economics,  Ixith  of  which  prepare 
students  for  the  retailing  field. 

•  Thomas  B.  McCabe,  president  of 
Scott  Paper  C^ompany,  advcxrated  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  business-education  ex¬ 
change  fellowship  program  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  outstanding  business  leaders 
and  educators  at  the  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Mc- 
C'abe  received  the  Gold  Medal  of 
Merit  award  from  the  Wharton  School 
Alumni  Society  of  the  University  of 
Pensylvania. 

Mr.  McCabe  declared  that  under 
his  proposed  program  “talented  edu¬ 
cators  would  be  invited  into  industry 


The  Moon,  B  RATtoMcm  Hm  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  as  the  regular  Rateometer  <  higher 
speed  range)  used  coast- to-coast  for  im¬ 
provement  of  silent  reading. 

Complete  uHth  clear  and  opaque  shutters, 
manual  and  carry-case  carton  $3S.OO 
S  ts  V  ssNs,  ssth  UI.M  II  st  msrs,  sock  W.H 
PMII  CIRCUIAM 

Write  today  tor  free  circular  describing 
RATEOMsm  and  the  Eye-Span  Trainer. 

AUDIO  VISUAL  RESEARCH 

S91  t.  RlymewHi  Ct.  Dept.  W  Chisege  f 


School  Purchoko 


C<X 

fyCtOM. 


CASH  REGISTERS— 31  of  them— have  been  purchased  from  the  Clary  Multiplier  Cor¬ 
poration  by  the  Tucson,  Arizona,  Public  Schools,  for  a  new  cash  operations  system  in 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  The  register  delivers  a  customer  receipt  and  retaiiu 
a  duplicate  tape  that  provides  a  cumulative,  itemized  record  of  the  day's  transactions. 


Csiapsfty 
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NEW  BUSINESS  EQUIPMENT 

- - - — ■ — — - - - - 


Ten-Key  Adding  Machine 

Clary  Multiplier  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  ten-lc^  electric  add¬ 
ing  machine  diat  it  claims  is  particu¬ 
larly  adaptable  for  classroom  instruc¬ 


tion  and  training  in  commercial 
courses.  Featuring  “mathematical  auto¬ 
mation,”  the  machine  works  division 
directly,  without  reciprocal  tables  or 
mental  figuring.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
the  only  adding  machine  that  will 
hold  a  constant  factor  for  repeated 
multiplication  and  other  types  of 
problenu. 

For  more  information,  write  to  Clary 
Multiplier  Corporation,  San  Gabriel, 
California. 

Convertible  Tables 


sist  skidding  when  the  table  is  open; 
when  it  is  folded,  the  center  legs  re¬ 
tract,  and  the  unit  rolls  on  rubber 
casters.  For  further  information,  write 
to  Dept.  XP,  Searing,  Inc.,  6045  Pills- 
bury  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis  19,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Custom  Typing  Desk 

The  desk  pictured  here  comes  from 
the  special-sc^ce  division  of  Desks  of 
America,  Inc.,  which  produces  erjuip- 
ment  to  schools’  specifications.  This 
unit,  produced  on  special  order  for  a 
new  high  school  in  New  York  State,  has 
a  typing  well  that  accommodates  either 


manual  or  electric  machines.  More  in¬ 
formation  is  available  from  Desks  of 
America,  Inc.,  P  &  W  Manufacturing 
Division,  P.  O.  Box  6185,  Bridgeport 
6,  Connecticut. 


The  new  model  Sioo  “L-B”  table  is 
designed  for  use  in  multi-purpose  rooms 
—for  example,  cafeterias  that  must  be 
converted  rapidly  into  classrooms  after 
lunch.  Constructed  of  structural  steel 
tubing,  with  plywood  top,  it  can  be 
set  up  quickly  by  one  person.  Seven  of 
these  tables,  which  are  12  feet  in 
length,  can  be  stored  in  slightly  less 


space  than  12  traditional  6-foot  fold¬ 
ing-leg  tables.  The  two  center  legs  are 
ripped  with  thick  rubber  pads  that  re¬ 


Steel  Transfer  Files 

New  steel  transfer  files  in  65  sizes  are 
being  produced  by  Dolin  Metal  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Iric.  This  “400”  series  has  minimum 
outside  dimensions  designed  for  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  floor  space.  Because 
of  their  new  “Dual  Vision'^  cardholders, 
these  files  can  be  used  for  either  2x3  or 
3x5  identity  cards.  Descriptive  literature 
is  available  from  Dolin  Metal  Products, 
Inc.,  315  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

New  Products  in  Brief 

•  'The  Dip’n  Dab  glue  applicator 
keeps  fingers  clean  and  is  seU-seahng 
for  storage.  It  is  manufactured  by 
Wilhold  F^ucts  Co.,  Chicago  44,  Ill., 

•  Magna-Clip  is  a  new  magnetic  dip 
that  attaches  itself  to  any  metal  sur¬ 
face  and  will  hold  up  to  6  pounds  of 
papers,  plans,  maps,  etc.  Manufacturer: 
Engineered  Products  Company,  Flint, 
Michigan. 
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JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Th«  Ant  and  th«  Dov« 

WHILE  QUENCHING  his  thirst 
in  the  fountain,  a  little  Ant  fell  in  and 
would  have  drowned  had  it  not  been 
for  the  kindness  oP  a  Dove  who 
dropped  a  leaf  into  the  water  to  aid 
him.  The  Ant  mounted  the  leaf  and 
drifted  safely  ashore.  Just*  at  that  time 
a  boy  was  spreading  a  net  to  capture 
the  Dove,  when  the  Ant  saw  what  was 
happening  and  bit  the  lad’s*  he^.  'The 
start  that  the  boy  gave  made  him  drop 
his  net;  and  the  Dove,  now  alert  to  her 
danger,  flew  safely  away. 

(One*  good  turn  deserves  another.) 
(85) 

—Adapted  from  Aesop’s  Fables 

OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Character  and  Succeti 

ALL  KINDS  of  qualities  go  to  make 
up  character,  for  emphatically  the 
term  should  include  the  positive'  no 
less  than  the  negative  virtues.  If  we 
say  of  a  boy  or  a  man  “He  is  of  good 
character,”  we  mean  that*  he  does  not 
do  a  great  many  things  that  are 
wrong,  and  we  also  mean  that  he 
does  do  a  great  many  things  which 
imply*  much  effort  of  will  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  face  what  is  disagreeable.  He 
must  not  steal,  he  must  not  be*  in¬ 
temperate,  he  must  not  be  vicious  in 
any  way;  he  must  not  be  mean  or 
brutal;  he  must  not  bully  the  weak.* 
In  fact,  he  must  refrain  fr^  whatever 
is  evil.  But,  besides  refraining  from 
evil,  he  must  do  good.  He  must*  be 
brave  and  energetic;  he  must  be  reso¬ 
lute  and  persevering.  (133) 
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PLACEMENT  DIRECTORS 

constantly  ask  this  question: 


MIE  rOUR  CRADUATES 
RURROUGNS-TRAINED? 


~  ••  _ _ k 


TEN-KEY  ADDING 
MACHINES 


FULL  KEVKOARD  ADDING 
MACHINES 


SENSIMATIC  ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


CALCUUTWG 

MACHINES 


And  Here  Are  Four  Good  Reasons  for  Their  Question 


Naturally,  they  need  Burroughs-trained  graduates 
for  “sold  on  Burroughs”  companies — and  the  list 
of  such  companies  is  growing  every  day. 

So  when  you  train  your  students  on  Burroughs 
machines,  you’re  actually  giving  them  a  better 
chance  for  a  better  job.  And  you’re  giving  the 
placement  people  the  kind  of  graduates  they’re 
looking  for. 

That’s  important— to  give  your  students  the  kind  of 
training  that  will  help  them  And  jobs  quickly.  But 
equally  important,  your  school  should  have  the 
machines  that  will  prove  to  be  the  bent  inrentmenl. 

lEST  FOR  BUSINESS- IDEAL  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE 

For  the  same  reasons  that  they’re  preferred  for 


business,  Burroughs  basic  business  machines  are 
ideally  suited  for  classroom  use.  They’re  simply 
designed,  highly  automatic,  and  easy  to  use — so 
that  your  students  will  like  them.  And  because 
they’re  built  to  last,  maintenance  cost  will  be 
remarkably  low.  For  full  information,  simply  call 
or  write  your  nearest  Burroughs  office. 

TRAINING  AIDS  AVAILABLE 

Burroughs  has  prepared  many  helpful  training  aids, 
baaed  on  its  long  experience  with  office  methods 
and  procedures,  to  assist  teachers.  Textbooks, 
practice  work  forms,  and  other  materials  are 
available  to  both  public  and  private  schools.  Just 
call  your  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


WHEREVER  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERE’S  BuFFOU^hS 


Newest  and  finest  dual-purpose  t3^ewriter  for  executive  use.. 


executive  correspondence 


The  clean  and  crisp,  print-perfect  quality  of  the 
Smith-Corona  Carhtm- Ribbon  “write”  is  really 
something  to  see.  It’s  tlistinciive  and  impressive, 
sharp  and  even,  warm  and  friendly. 

The  Carbon-Ribbon  feature  is  not  an  attach¬ 
ment,  but  built  riglit  into  the  ALL-NEW  Smith- 
Corona  “Eighty-Eight”  Secretarial. 

Here  is  the  perfect  low-cost  answer  for  out¬ 
standing  executive  typing.  Secretaries  will  love 


it  and  their  lM>sses  will  see  and  feel  the  difference 
in  every  letter,  special  report  and  presentation. 

Nrlsct  ttn  prtetu  rs^rstfscttMl 
Now,  iHjrfec-t  c'opy  can  be  typed  right  in  the 
office  for  reproduction  by  photo-(t^aet,  multilith, 
photostat  or  photo-enffravina.  Then  —  perfect 
print-quality  reprcKluctions  for  reports,  tabular 
forms,  presentations,  etc. 

Sss  Ml  TryNI 

See  and  try  this  amazing  new  Smith-Corona 
Carhon-Rihhon  typewriter  at  your  convenience, 
in  your  office.  Call  any  Smith-Corona  Full-Line 
Dealer  or  Branch  Office  (See  your  Classified 
Telephone  Directory).  A  representative  will  call 
by  appointment. 


-at  low  cost! 


Sm ith'CorOnd  Inc  Syracu**  1  N  Y Oth«r  tactorlM  in  Toronto,  BrusMit,  and  Jonannaaburg. 

Mahara  atao  of  fantoua  Smrth-Corona  Portabla  Typawrttara.  Adding  Machinaa  A  Caab  Raglatara,  Vivid  Dupticatora,  Carbona  and  Ribbons. 


